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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 


English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 


BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars, 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
ally admitted, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
school which have come in competition with 
them, have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are largely in use throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are «imple, a ee 
eopbical, and accurate, and are illust clear- 
ness and force. 

Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown’s Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 





BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars, 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ 86 25. 


The ‘‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a cop: py ia his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be withou 





ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


New Edition, Just Published. 
Thoroughly scientific in its modes of presentation, 
and up to the ry ~ state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discou when it 
J into his hands. The most important facts and 
P slesigies of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain 
a 





t precise ani scientific form. 
GANOT’S PHYSICS. 
“aS Colored Plates and Bi ight trundred and w 
Forty-four Wi 
The best elementary root reten yates, ¢ 
tal and applied, that has a: inthe ogiah an 
[ectieage of ciementary mathemaiien, wit be abit te 
read it ease, [tis profusely and e tly illus- 
trated, particularly on those parts pe ng to mod- 


ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book which shows itself in the discus- 
sion of every subject, is the fact that it is written u 


to the times, and it will furnish many teachers an 


students with “fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great expense, Used as the 
Text Book in the Princi; Colleges in the United States. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology. 
Very Favorable Terms fur {ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD 4&4 Co., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with ©. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
‘vase, B &eo, 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4ih AV. and BWAY. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools anti Colleges 

















| THE 


Popular Selene Moatly, 


CONDUCTED BY 
E.L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
> , all countries. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. Io anticlen and chatraste of extictes, estatesl, 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College | selected and illustrated, give accounts of all im 
CONSISTING OF F BOOKS, | portant discoveries and applications of science 


that are of general interest. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED Its pages will also be found faith‘ully to 


| Tepresent the progress of scientific ideas, as it 
These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from | affects the higher questions of human interest, 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | such as those of the statesman, the philanthro- 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with | 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | 
at the following rates : 


First Reader ~- . - 





THE POPULAR Sorexce MoxtuLy has been 
often pronounced by first-rate judges “ the best 
periodical in the world.” This is because it 
represents the most valuable thought from 
the most advanced scientific men of the age in 





pist, the jurist, the finencier, the educator, the 
divine, the artist, the historian and the social 
reformer. 

Prominent attention has been given and will 
be given in these pages to the various sciences 
| which help to a better understanding of the 
nature of man, as affecting all private, domes- 
tic and public relations—in short, to the com- 
prehensive science of human nature. 

THE PorutarR Science Monrucy is adapted 
to the wants of thoughtful, inquimng people, 
It is addressed to the intelligent classes of so- 
ciety, but treats its topics in a pnpular style, as 
ree as possible from technicalities, and suited 
| to the capacity and tastes of general readers, 

Its fifteen volumes now issued form the best 
Popular Science Library to be anywhere ob- 
tained, and it is the intention of its managers 
in every practicable way to increase the inter. 
est and value of its future numbers. 


1oc.|Fourth Reader - - - 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 
Third Reader - - - 20c.| The Whole Set - 


Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series. In Three Series 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever 
prepared. 

‘Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book 
should be in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, wit Stipic Coptgs, contain so many evident 
marks of superwority that they are received with universal favor. Sample 
number, roc. 

The Word Writer; An English- Bock designed to accompany “ Words, 
and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. Battarp. For examination, 
8 cents, é . 

Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. 


25¢. 
40 c. 
- $1.10 








Terms: Five dollars per annum ; 
cents per number, 

A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for’$20.00 per annum. 

Tae PorpuLaRSciENcE MONTHLY and AP- 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per an- 


or, 


fifty 


A.M., LL.D, Prof. | 
For Examination 


30 cents. ‘num (full price $8.00.) 
Morris’s Hislory of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- jester, begin May end Hovember of 
i] ° 


pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. 
For examination, 75 cents. 


Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view | 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which | | 


Subscriptions may begin at any time 


D. APPLETON & CO,, PusLisn=rs, 
549 &551 Broadway, New York, 


—-+_— 


THE 
INDISPENSABLE 



















they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For | AMILY 
examination, 50 cents. MEDICINE 
Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand | The only standard pre- 
paration of HAMAMELIs 


choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different | 
authors, and on one hundred ani forty different subjects. This is a more | 
advanced work thau ‘“‘ Memory Gems” or “ CuHoice THouGnts,” by same | 
author. For examination, 55 cents. | 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James JononnoT. 12mo- | 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ Preparatory Course w Latiy Prose AuTHors, comprising 
four books of meet Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 
Cicero, With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary, | 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 


Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary | | Riogationiat’s Aupagh, , 
ra are a LATEST inert eet 


D. Appieton & Co., Publishers, —_itssl 


bray wend Woe. 146 cia 18 Prestusut 84° 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


o° Wrren Haze. ever 
placed on the market. 


ALWAYS iirhioue 


Never Injurious. 


HEA Wounds,Con- 

usions, etc. 

ey ARRESTSe. 

=) vy ie orrhages 

§ Piles, Burna, 

- oe CURES inctimacie 

— Pains, Varicose Veins, 

Inflammations, Soreness, Sunburns, Catarrh, etc. 

Prices—6 on. 30c.; Pints, 60c.; Quarts, 61, 
OBSERVE TRADE-MARK, PAMPHLETS FREE. 

Humpurcys’ Homeo.Mep.Co. 109 Fulton 8. N.Y. 















Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in Elocutionary Publications 


$724 A WEEK. $128 day attomecesily made. ost! 
Outfit free. Address Tauz & Co., ‘Augusta, Maia 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JGURNAL. 














SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


wARRAAAAR ARR RR nnn nnn nnn 
DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
Francois ADAMS, éhairman of Man rteen 
upils out of nares assed st examination rok Borvers 
ry lege this year. imuea 9A a year. 
Od ove a *; ss Apply for SLs, to 
,P ok? 


K mane ARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 





| —THE— 
ke 5 NORMAL TEACHER. 
MUSICAL CORRIOOLUM The Only Normal Publication in the World ! 
By CEO. F. ROOT, 


The Most Practical School Journal Published, 
Single Subscription, $1.90; In clubs of 5 and over % cts. 
oOo 
Leads all Improvements in the art of 
Music Teaching. 


THE NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. 
It goes to work on the plan that pu fis should not be 





eredive of Child. Child- 


ated Mdme. Line Morgenstern’s “ 


—_ * a Manual for Family and Kindergarten 1n 1864, | and warp & —) mental £ shoatvies. The 


Susie Poliock graduated in the Kinde: 
wood Institute of Berlin, Prussia, an. has been ever 
iu teaching in ac: ordances | 


n System in Mass. and! 


joulars a 
tocipas, MS "LOUISE PO. K or atts 


8 SUSIE 
. cor. of 8th and K st. Washington, | 





N™ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) | 
RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com: ! 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo pam | | 
Drawing and ny oy Be uneq' 
pote pupils, from the beginning to the fin- 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
of ame =< = per quarter. 


Classes 
“yh Private Lessons, 0 ba 
Tho CON ERVA RY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance 
RIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 6 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Seat , is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al] other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
obtaining patronage thereby. s 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years 


ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
of six leading nn yg and Professors in 
State,—six courses of lectures, one week each 
commencing July 7th, and closing with graduatin, ~4 
ercises, Aug. 15,1879. This is the only Normal 
in the State, having a distinct Profesatonal Course o of 
Study and Practice, combined with the most thoro 
oa & instruction, Tuition and boarding at 
Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
8&t., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthi from April to October ; with privilege to 
ladies) of entering at any time, aod completing the 
course at either place. Address Jonny OGpEN, Prin., 
Mrs, A. 2 Oepen, Kindergartener, Worthington, 
0., O. 





AUKALD’S BueiNE38S COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
profe sional sc hool for business training, and is under 
the per ona’ supe: vision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr, 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name, The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made stealy progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The 1 ates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
upils can enter at any time. tion per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Callor send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. P/ CKARD, Principal.» 





AINE'’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). ramen @ town 
College, 1813 Broadway, Mth 8t., nen 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bickoorpinn 
rudimental and higher agpemeinn. Coe oeres nlence an 
all English Branches; Writing , monthly ; 
Arithmetic and bes | $10, Re Foreigners and | 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL,— Regular course, 2 
Graduate course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 a 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address 
401-62t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 


DEBAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 


Lessons by an unskilltul person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will eause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Beit apd CarmEs 
Acapemy, Facrory Bg.is, etc. Improved Patent 
MountTiIne. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


ttt 
$777 Kacrecs “P.O: VICEEHY, Auguste, Maine | 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


Is i eye to care Spavin, Splints, Curb, &c, 
moves all unnatural enlargements. 
AL. NOT BLISTER. Has noequal for an 
lameness on beast or man. It has cure 
hip a pint lameness in a person who had suf- 
15 years. Also cured rheumatism, 
fiost-bites or any bruises, cut or 
. " ai ee noe \ = -~ ~ —- 
on horees. for illustra’ circular 
PposITIVE PROOF. Price $i. ALL DRUGGISTS 
vyeitorcangetittoryou. Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co 
ropriotore tnosburgh Falls, Vermont. W. H. SHIEF 
VIN & CO., Agents, 170 William St., N. Y. City. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 























2 New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Teachers 
=e to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechanical 


in Preparing for Examinations, 
ethods, which, while making the Sapare aoe — The Immense Sale! Ten Editions in Six Montbs. 
t) the beanties of the theo of PRICE, $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 


> _— ual development of the sub- 
Bx G. DALLIS LIND. 


The Only Work Ever Written by a Country 
Teacher for the Use of Ccunt'y Teachers. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


| ovuLum” 
| eens, ond & 
it teaches the . 


me’ ne 

is clearly defined and exemplified. 

ever is of an abstract nature is conmmnneey. relieved 

Re the introduction of pleasing r songs. which 

wee qaney progressing, furnish, also, agreeable 
relaxation 


Give the “‘ Musical Curiculum” 
examination. 
Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


St gh cinnatti, . 
GFW. SUEHS Se r 4306 Broadway, New York 


ead baa eH 


a careful 


A book of 48 blank pages tor written 
parsing lessons, with Rules, Models, 
Programmes, Diagrammiug, etc. 
(PRICE, 20 CENTS. 

—_o—. 

' dn Press.) 
NORMAL OUTLINES OF 


COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES. 
German Transparencies; A Aid to Teaching by Topics. 


Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate PRICE, $1.00. 


Designs ot Dipl , for Schools & C pageseF 
Extra inducements and samples and price list free to AGENTS WANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 
an tonebere or or emente vending us their address Sendtor Terms. Send for Terms. 


-H. SONS Manufacturing “Publisners Country teachers and all others interested in securi 
141 Frenklin Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1880. the qrentest amount of work from pupils mm the \ortent 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Publleations speak ‘or p AN Fy BR 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


‘© place before the public alist of the most practical 
words of this most practical age. There has been too 
much of the “ fine spun,” too much of the theoretical in 

—BY— 
AMOS M,. KELLOGG, 
EDITOR OF THE] 


all our teaching. e need something practical. Ifyou 
would keep pace with the timer correspond with us and 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS. 


learn what we have to offer. ADDRESs, 
J. E. SHERRILL, Proprietor, 
Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
ment. 


Dannsville, Ind. 
PETROLEUM JELLY. 
. Principles of School Management. 
. General Requisites. 


VASELINE. 
Ditties Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Programme. Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


Recitations and Recesses. The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
Discipline.™ ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin Gesnees, rheu- 

“ 4 matism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, e 

. Obtaining Attention. Iso for coughs, colds, sore throat, aan and diph- 

. Penalties and Puni hments. 


teed etc. 
. A Well-Managed School. Lye: Seppeves by the leading physicians of Eu- 
. Miscellaneous. "Phe t toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
This will be a*book of great practical value. Price $1 POMADE VASELINE. 
post-pald. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 


new one tems nh hl VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
wo ute, or four Com su > VASELINE 
E. L. KELLOGC & CO. COE RSS, Ie, ont 


VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
TEACHERS! 





For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OvER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 
Bheotype 


Engravings. 








A.M., 





Chap. 1. 


tees 
FSseenerpew 














CASH PAID 


Rg 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
spiburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


ODLAND$§:745¢: 


—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 
COLGATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
— OO 25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods, 
VALUABLE BOOK : ae 
FOR EVERY Reliable Dentifrice. 
.. experimenting with the many preparations 
TEACH ER and STUDENT. mended for cleansing the teeth, I feel confident 
ciate @ preparation whose ingredients can not 
the most delicate enamel but will neutralize all acidity 
of the saliva, give tone to the a and correct all 1m- 
. Putu 
Common-Seboal ust BO ik wabags tec en 
J PRICE 25 and 35 Ts, 
Sent by mail to any part of the U. 8. on receipt of 25 
ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. ate, Some hn one pant Oo CA. 
BY A. H. CRAIG. Prepared only by oY. STEWART, Dentist 
St. and 9th Ave., N. Y. City. 
clearly answered. compiled from| The 
Twelve Garrent Branches of study | Very elabel, andmy signature, 
——_ as used in our Common and High 
12mo, cloth, 40 pp. 1,50. 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price 
A GRAND WORK for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
hools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
wok = sddress on receipt of $-cent stamp. 
ACENTS WANTED, 
, 25, and even 
if comes cocured isons an day- ole ie : week that has long 
| been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
the omy. Confidential’ Terms to Agente 
t 
sent on oa: ot 8! ow. HAGAR, Gent. Agt. 
PLaTTsBven, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
n ‘Soletae the above Dentrifice to all those who a: _ 
[—THE-——} 
purities of the breath. two most agree 
cents, Sent to any part of the city C.0.D. by sending 
Important and Practical Questions 
oe 2 genuine have camnts Dentrifice” printed on, 
a= Nchools. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc’ory Rates 
ln every Town County. ont a4 in the country. 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books in 




















Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
‘Schools, vie ——., Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANT. 


ue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & one 


Cincinnati, O. 


ions, i. = Sreelnee 
le and pv iaae Plants, 
Send for it, 


FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich, 





LATE Jansen, MoClurg 
Dey Sete mgt Wi Ser6 SES 


The Normal Teacher Parsing Book. : 





THE. (CHURCH UNION. 
Contributing Editors. 


JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
SAMUEL D. BURCHARD, D.D. 
J. HYATT SMITH, D.D. 
REV. THOMAS J. MELISH, 
EDWARD P, INGERSOLL, D.D. 
REV. ANSON G, CHESTER. 
By purchasing on large qui nantities we are ensble to 
offer to our friends, aK 2 the following 


standard works at less cost at the 
bookstores, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul 


Beavtirut_y ILLustRarTepD. 
Each of these Books Retails at $4.50. 
OUR PRICES. 


Paper alone, one year,.. 
and either books, an 
and both books seeee 


BOOKS BY MAIL POSTPA‘D. 
Very Liberal Terms to Agents. 


CLUB RATES. 
We will send Taz Cuuxcn Unron to clubs on the 
following terms: 
Five Copies One Year, for...... 
Ten Copies One Year, for........ 1 
Twenty Copies One Year, for...... Co eeresvcese 34 
Address, E. B, GRANNIS, 


22 "Beekman Steet, N. Y. 


The Little Gem 


AND KINDERGARTEN. 
SOMTHING FOR THE YOUNG FOKS! 


Yearly Subscription, $1.00; 


The Gem and Church Union 1 year, $3 00 
The Gem, 1 copy one year, $1 00 
400 

700 


Scopies “ 
l0copies “ 
We offer the following desirable {premium to sub- 
scribers to Tue LirTLRE Gem: 

One Year, with $1—Choice of Premiums One Plated 
Drinking Traveling Cup, Knife, Ball, Doll Picture, 
30 Assorted Reward Cards, or Book. 

2 Subscribers, with $2—60 Assorted Picture Cards, 
Boy’s Pocket Knife, Doll or Book. 

5 Subscrivers, with $5--150 Assorted Picture Cards, 
Pair of Skates, Handsomely Dressed Doll, or $2 
Book, 

10 Subscribers, with $10—a Pair of Skates worth $5 
Beautiful Doll worth $5. 

Send Money in Registered Letter or P. O. Orders, 
addressed to E. B. Grannis, 22 Beekman Street New 

York, 


Oh Ladies, Why Don't You Take It? 


THE NICEST, NEATEST, SWEETEST, LOVELIEST 
JOURNAL PUBLISHED. 


ONLY $1.95 A YEAR, 
FOR THE 


Ladies Floral Cabinet. 


JOURNAL DEVOTED TO FLORICULTURE AND 
Home SvusBJEctTs. 
There is no more 


PURER LITERATURE, 
RESTFUL READING, 


USEFUL HINTS, 
VALUABLE RECIPES, 


The 
do 
do 


$3 
7 
5 





EXQUISITE MUSIC, 
LOVELY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS OR 
FRESH AND SPICY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Given with any JocrNa. in the World. 
It has entered upon a New Era, One oF Success 
AND GENERAL APPROBATION. 


No pains shall be spared to make each succeeding 
uussieyonpester te die preceding. 


One half of this valuable Journal is devoted to Flori- 
culture, 


The remainder to Household Matters and New things 
with a sharming little story tm cach numeer, 


BACH YEARLY SUBSCRIBER is GIVEN 
$1.00 worth of Flower seed as a premium, 


ears Sub., ~~ meted edition) = premuim. $1.25 
65 


é ‘ix months, 


Quarter. with be 
Firee Trip, (months eub.,) with engraving. 
Advertising rate 50c., per line. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
LADIES IF YOU DO NOT Se, SENT 10c., 
FOR SPECIMEN C 


Address, ADAMS & BISHOP 
Box. 2456. 46 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








New York School Journal. 








THE 


New York Scuoor Journat, 
Pubhsha EVERY SA7URDAY at 
17 Warren St., N. Y., 


—KY— 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO 





From 1 to4coples............. 
“" § to 9 copies to one addiesae 22227772 a SO 
10 to 19 copies to one address.................--- o ae 
20 copies to one or more address aa 1.00 “ 


The blank label on each paper shows up towhat date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub- 
scriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send it. The paper 
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New York, February 7, 1880. 








As we are having an extra number of our valuable 
papers bound, we find we need March 15th and 22nd. 
Please send them—we pay ten cents each. 
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A Live Boy Makes a Live Man, 


President Hinsdale of Hiram College, Ohio addressed 
the assembled students lately concerning a former student 
of the college, General J. A. Garfield. “To-day a man 
will be elected to the United States Senate in Columbus, 
‘wo, when a boy, was once the bell-ringer in this school, 
and afterwards its president. Feeling this, we ought, in 
some way, to recognize this step in his history. Measured 
by our standard, his parents were poor; they lived on a 
small farm for which they had gone in debt, hoping to 
‘clear and pay for it by their toil. Garfield dying, left bis 
wife and four young children in the condition that any 
one of his neighbors would have done—poor. The family 
life before had been close and hard enongh ; now it became 
closer and harder. Grandma Garfield, as some of us 
familiarly call her, was a woman of unusual energy, faith 
and courage. She said thechildren should not be separat- 
ed but kept together; and that the home should be main- 
tained, as when its head was living. The battle wasa hard 
one, and she won it. Young Garfield was sent to school, 
and in due course of time he came to Hiram College, and 
was not ashamed toring the bell and do other work to 
pay his way. He has been member of Congress for 
wmany years, and is now elected to the Senate of the 
United States.” 





| A Dialogue. 


Scene-—Penn's Woods. 
The Trustee determined to have a teacher that no one 
iu the district had voted for. The following conversation 
takes place in the Trustees office when he andthe teacher 
were fixing the contract. 
Tr. What kind of license have you ? 
| Te. Six months. 

Tr. I am giving one dollar and a quarter a day to that 
kind of teachers 

7. Is that all ? 

Tr. Yes. Where will you live? 





' 
| 


e 
of what may be anticipated. The problem how man may 
get the utmost from this world will be worked at until it 
will be solved though it may require a long time ; and what 
relations man shal! sustain t> his fellow man will be 
settled along with it. The crime anj misery of the world, 
while seeming to be quantities incapable of elimination, 
are only so because society is not yet properly adjusted. 
There is enough food, there is enough work, but they 
are not properly distributed. These are general thoughts 
that show that education has much yet to do in respect 
to the welfare of society. 

Who should form the next generation? What sort of 
persons should influence the destiny of ten millions of 





Te. Don’t know; have'nt got a house yet. 

Tr. (Studies awhile; something evidently strikes him.) 
Say, see here, I've got the very house you need. You may 
have it for that. (Scribbles on a piece of paper and pushes 
it to the Teacher.) 

Te. Four dollarsa month! Why, Mr. Whiffletree, I can | 
get better houses in this place than yours is for i 
dollars. 

Ir, Can you? Weil, I intend to pay you this if you| 
rent. (Scribbles again.) 

Je: (Musingly.) Two dollars a day! I can’t afford to 
let that chance slip. Seventy-five cents a day more than 
my license calls tor. I can pay the rent with that, and 
have eleven dollars left every month. (Aloud.) All rightt 
Mr Whiffletree; I'l! take the house. Fix up your con- 
tract, and let's sign it. 

Tr. You don't have to tell every body in the country 
what you are going to get, you know. 











fear. 
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|Senator Garfield's Views About Teachers. 





ene of the teacher on the scholar. Were I to begin 


| two classes of education, one consisting of s magnificent 
| building in which were stoical professors. numberless 
| books, anda systematic but lieless routine of study; the 
8 


Je. O, of course not! I'll keep that quiet enough, never | 





The feature of education that I shall discuss, and which 
may seem strange to many of you, is the power and in- 


my education again, with the privilege of choosing between 


other a shanty in which is a noble-minded man, of large 
soul and a generous, warm nature, I would say give me | 
the latter. It is the words and actions of men and wo- 
men that educate more than text books. You may write 
down all the teachers who fail and then examine into 
the cause of the failure, and you will find that it is not 
from a lack of book knowledge, or a knowledge of study- | 
ing out a lesson but a lack of knowledge of human nature; 

| they lack gumption. In order to bea successful teacher | 
you must learn to read character and understand human 

nature, The trouble is, teachers are chiefly concerned in| 
studying books and not do know the scholars to be taught ; 

are only studying how to use the tools to the neglect of| 
the important qualification of knowing the material upon 





children day by day and year by year? That they should 
be persons who cau, if possible, put the next generation on & 
little better foundation than the present is to be hoped, 
They should be chosen for their fitnessin this respect. But 
candidly, are they? They practice the art of education, 
but do they un‘erstand it? One of the inspectors of 
education tells usthat he visited a school-room, and, seeing 
the stereotyped condition of things, advised the teacher to 
take an educational journal—“ it would give her many new 
eas about education.” “ But,” she replied very earnestly, 
‘I don't want to know anything about education; I 
am tired of eduvation.” What could such a person do to- 
wards educa‘ing— really educating that class of hers? 

And h>w many are there scattered through the country 
that feel just like that? The teachers must do something 
to purify and elevate their profession. It does not wholly 
devolve on editors; it belongs toall. If the reader knows 
of oa> who is simply teaching on the knowledge he got 
asa student—the reading, writing, geography and arith- 
metic—let him endeavor to rouse such a one, to invite him 
“to come up higher.” 

It may be considered asa fixed fact that the teachers 
must associate together in city, township, county and state 
associations. Let us ask then—‘ Do you belong to a 
township or city association?” If not you are not yet on 
the track; ‘f you are a good teacher you should meet 
with others to benefit them; ifyou »re a poor teacher 
you should meet to learn. When Clinstians, Republicans, 
Democrats, Masons, Sons of Temperance, ceise to meet and 
organize, then educators may stop. The township associae 
tion should elect members and hold county meetings— 
(others *to attend if they wish)--the county association 
should elect delegates to the State association, and see 
that they go. What a pitiful condiiion of things, that out 
of 30,000 teachers of New York less than 300 met at the 
State Association last summer! The thirteen colonies never 
would have achieved independence if they had not met in 
associations; neither will the teachers accomplish the 
great objects of education unless they meet steadily and 
persistently, and express their viewa. Thousands have no 
views at all! 

A county superintendent, lately writing to us, said: “T 
send alist of the teachers in my county. It will be of 


which they are to work. Some of you will probably go no use to send some of them a copy of the Journat ; it 
into your school-rooms this fall, and on the first day of | would affect them as much as rain falling on a duck’s 
school, as you make a superficial observation of your | back. I mark the names of those who are ‘live men and 
scholars, you will say: These scholars are just like the ones | women.’” 
I had last term; are of the same grade and age, and you|” Every reader of the Jourwat should beawriter; ex- 
will commence running in the old groove. This is a great' press your views insome way; let us know what you 
| mistake, Of the myriads of beautiful flowers that adorn \think; let us have your views on"our work. We wish to 
the earth, there are no two alike; so it is as regards’ reach every one in the land, and lift him to a higher plane 
children ; there are no duplicates in God's creation. Every | of thought and action; if you can help on our work do 
child that comes into this world is a new combination of| pot fail to do it. 
elements. Your firstand most important duty isto study 
the nature of each scholar; study the characteristics that 
are peculiar to each, that you may know how to awaken | 
their nobler emotions. 
I believe there is no profession in which there is so much 
' danger of a shriveling up in intellect and powers as that of 
teaching. I assign as acause the fact that the teachers 
ate too apt to imagine that they have learned all that is 
necessary for them to know. 
2 

Tues are probably many teachers who realize that the 

present condition of education is only a preparatory stage to 
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Wr have heard « story of a teacher. The class were 
reading a poeem—“ To a Dying Intant "—and came to the 
lines : 





“Yes, with the quiet dead, 
Baby, thy rest shall be ; 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee.” 

A pupil asked what “ wight” meant, and the teacher re- 
read the verse through once more and gave the following 
reply: “ Wight ?—Oh yes—the word at the end of the 

line? I am glad = called my attention to it, Johuny; 

| it is ——— ‘ ou see this little dying infant was : 

t colored child, and the poet means that some white people 

| something better. The changes that have taken place gre so tired of living that they would even be willing t. be 
, Within the space of a quarter of a century are significant down beside a litle negro to get rid of their troubles.” 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Quincy School System. J 


By invitation of the Board of Education of Yonkers, 
Supt. F. W. Parker of Quincy, delivered two addresses 
on Friday in that city. Notice had been sent out and 
‘teachers gathered from all parts of the country; the 
“schools being closed for the purpose. His method was 
“very simple. He speaks fluently becaure he is full of b's 
subject. His remarks were made in a conversational tone, 
without the least formality, and his hearers asked him 
many questions. He seemed to be especialy sensitive 
"Lest it should be thouht that he was trying to bring him- 
self before the public as one who had discovered anything 
new. He has been in Quincy for five years. He was in 
Germany for two years studying the schools there, and 
previous to this he was teaching in the West. He said.— 

I have left my work as a teacher with some reluctance 
to come here to try to help you to teach better. I take it 
for granted that you are all teachers—real teachers I mean, 
who are learning to teach. Ours is one of the greatest of 
all the arts—that of moulin’ the human mind so that it 
may be always progressive and acquiring more knowledge 
by thoughtful experience. The whole of the Quincy sys- 
tem, if there is such a thing, is that we, the principals and 
the teachers, are always trying to learn. You are 
teachers, and you shoul’ be most intensely interested in 
the toundation work. This is one of the things that I 
have against you. Words, have just one use—to recall 
ideas. Words properly arranged recall ideas and their re- 
lation. A word isn’t a sign properly, but is a “recall.” 
Children of five or six years have learned the elements of 
the language by a long and wonderful process. The 
method of gaining the oral language. I hold, is as perfect 
as it can be. You can ‘ind everything in the child’s learn- 
ing to talk that you need in order to teach it to read and 
compose, This perhaps is called a new theory in Mass- 
achusetts. 

I hold, first, that learning to hear a language is the same 
‘as learning to read. It is two methods of taking in of 
thought. In both cases the idea is impressed on the mind, 
In other words, to learn how to spell is the same as to 
learn to talk. You must learn how to teach reading by 
studying how a child learns to speak. A word, again, is 
only valuable when it is associated with the idea of which 
it is the sign. The child, when it learns to talk, sees the 
objec: that causes a state of mental activity in which the 
world, as “dog” or “ book,” is spoken, Conversely, when 
the object is seen the word is suggested. The object 
arouses mental activity. The keystone of the whole art 
of teaching is the association of idea with the word. This 
is the main thing to be kept in view. Any system with- 
out this is defective. The word is a secondary thing. It 
ought not at first to be analyzed, any more than the oral 
word is. Why, then, after five years of nature's method, 
should we change to another method when we begin to 
‘teach reading. 

Reading is either recalling thought that has been lodged 
in the mind before or taking in new idess by means of 
words or signs. Language can be taught objectively, I 
should use this set of objects before the child, and as I 
took up one I would write the name on the board. Let 
the child then point out the object and bring it to you. 
These objects are of the greatest use. The next step is to 
utilize free-hand drawings and sketches. Every teacher 
should be able to draw. The drawings can begun on one 
day, and the story can be finished on the following day. 
Then pictures—from paper and old books—can be used to 
great advantage. They can be got in a thousand places, 
Then teach by conversation-—another method of objective 








No one can teach for an examination. If the examin 
ation is all that is thought of the du!l boys bave to suffer 
for the sake of the bright ones. You must have free- 
dom of action to do as you think best. We need a 
few martyrs in this cause. The thraldom is the same, 
whether it is brought about by the chains of custems 
or of school boards and superintendents. If a school is 
too large, then the necessity of the change is all the more 
urgent, Learning to read is learning a vocabulary. A 
word is learned when it instantly recalls an idea, This 
power to take in thought deperds upon the word, and 
one’s progress in this through life depends upon the ex- 
tension of the vocabulary. I should have a vecabulary of 
words ranged in phonic order for reasons which I will tell 
you hereafter. When 100 words with all their rel-tions 
are fixed in the mind, the child has learned to read. No 
injustice is so great as that of putting hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars in the high schools, while the primary 
schools are slighted. The work of the lowest grade, re- 
quires more culture and intelligence than are required to 
teach the pupils in any other grade 

The blackboard should be used extensively. Scholars 
should be taught to write well at first. I use script and 
not printing. Right her? let me advise yon to make a 
variety in your modes of teaching. If you have been 
teaching in one way that you think is the best, take another 
method to-morrow. The new way will be arevelation to 
some of your dull pupils wi‘h whom you have been unable 
to do anything. A primer is defective as a means of 
teaching reading because words are not repeated often 
enough in it. And here, too, the blackboard is indispens- 
able, because the words may be used in all relations. You 
should all be first-rate writers, particularly those who 
teach in primary schools. This is the first step in the in- 
struction which I grave to my apprentices. The order of 
teaching should be words, phrases and sentences. Children 
at play give us the best reading In schools the agony 
and groans, the unnatural pauses and artificial school 
teachers on the Hudson would make a stand in favor 
of freedom it would revolutionize the school system of 
the State, “The fault is not in our stars but in our- 
selves that we are underlings.” We need, as I said before, 
some martyrs for this cause. Te chers, induce laziness by 
teaching the method that requires a child to repeat, parot- 
like, sentences or words after them. Millions of children 
are learning words that don’t suggest ideas, Our standard 
is too low, for it asks for words and not for ideas. When 
a child leaves school if it doesn’t love books and can repeat 
page after page by heart the teaching has not been success- 
ful. Ifachild prenounces a word wrong, don’t stop or 
let anyone in the class interrupt him, but put the word on 
the board, and let it remain there for a subsequent lesson, 
Don't pay so much attention to the expression as to Crive 
out of the child’s mind the thought which is behind the 
word, and which is of paramount importance. I do not 
believe in the so-called explanations in arithmetic or in 
anything e’se. Every time yon explain an example that 
scholar can find out for himself you deprive him of so 
much mental energy which he might have obtained had he 
himself solved the problem. 


If he or she doesn’t know the child’s mind the teacher 
isn’t fit to teach. No promotion should be based on a 


sign of the word. The best way to get the forms into the 
mind is to look at them closely. Thus close observation 
may be cultivated by drawing the words. No columns of 
words should be studied. Gooa spellers say, “I never 
forget a word when I see it.” 

There is no use of teaching words that are not to be used 
for years. A child should not be allowed to spell wrongly. 
Train him to know whether or not he knows a word. 
Make it necessary for him to learn by retrospection 
whether he has the picture of each word impressed on his 
mind. Thus yon must keep the teaching within the range 
of the vocabulary, and teaching develops new words. 
Thus there will be a gradual and sure growth, 

Now as to writing. Children should be taught from the 
first to write a hand that they never will have to change 
until what is called character appears in it. Now I havea 
hobby. A straight slanting line should be the first and is 
the most important letter in the alphabet. When this I is 
taught (and the slates, by the way, should always be rul- 
ed) many of the other letters will follow easily. This line 
is the fundamental stroke. Never allow a child to write 
poorly. The test of the writing is in the examination pap- 
ers on other topics than writing. For if the composition 
papers, for instance, are poorly written and the words in 
the copy-book are well done, the copy-book is a fraud. 

As to language. I }would teach all the forms of writ- 
ing by two methods—writing the sentence on the board 
and then repeating it orally. Tiat is not teaching which 
does not bring out thought. ‘Lhe lecturing system is the 
worst form of a bad method. Young teachers are very 
liable to commit this fault. All teaching that evolves 
thonght demands thought. Put sane, clear thought in the 
mind if you would have clear expression. Then comes 
mode—first thought, then expression, and then mode: 
Every lesson should be a language lesson. Buth oral and 
written language should be demanded for every lesson. 
The teacher should be the model in the use of good Eng- 
lees the child has a nucleus of words, then we begin 
the word expression. Gather the little ones around you, 
as I told you this afternoon, and make them at home. You 
must lead them to talk freely to you, either by showing 
them pictures or by other means, Don’t frighten them at 
first by corrections When you get their confidence, you 
can begin to mold them. It is is a great mistake to give 
set object lectures. Let the object itself ask the ques- 
tions 

If I could have my way I would abolish the rules of arith- 
metic. Let the children find out these rules. History, too, 
can be divided into great topics. Work up the subjects 
from all sources. This mrkes the study of history delight- 
fal. 
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teach my teachers to learn the minds of those under 


oh z e 
A teacher knows when a child is ready for promotion. |.) 


Five years ago the Committee placed the control of the 
Quincy Schools in my hands. I thought that the school 
should be made a joyful place. I was against text teach- 
iing. With twenty years work behind me, I went to work, 
The great obstacle was the ignorance of the subjects shown 
by the teachers, Text teaching does not require an abso- 
lutely exhaustive knowledge of the subject. I tried, then, 


them. I impressed upon them the necessity of doing well 
atever they did. I set the teachers free to work out 


| their own salvation. When I found a teacher who couldn’t 
| catch the spirit T asked her to resign. 


I made a change, 


single final examination. Another bad notion that we 4... in the management of the children. I like a hum in 
have is that a boy’s position depet.ds on what he has been ait that is the hum of real work. I do not believe in 
through. It isn’t what a boy has through, but the thing is | stiff-backed rules of order. We introduced play into the 
what the boy cando, Thusitis that the boy who has kindergarten. Blocks and toys were drawn upon, and we 
lived on a farm goes toa city and quickly reaches the head tried to make the children happy. I hold punishment to 
of the class. Promotions should be for mental power and | be an indication of a teacher's weakness—a strong doctrine 





teaching. I would handle children, too, like human 
being. I wouldn't tie them to benches and expect 


grasp. This should be the aim of your teaching. We are. you may say, but if children are fed well and treated well, 
too much bound by courses and grades, and this bondage 4), question of order will take care of itself. 
onght to done away with. I think, too that you all ought 1 believe, too, in the right of rebellion on the part of boys 


them to stare straight ahead. The treatment is sim»ly | to be born teachrs. I can read 
8 . : your faces, and I see that . ; ; itabl k. I 
barbarous, Let them come into the school-room full of you are sticking to an old treadmill. Throw over the who are not fed with sufficient or with suitable wor 


‘Sunday. 


activity, and you must turn this current into school work. | 
Make them feel at home in the school. Let them havea | 
good deal of freedom, and yet control them perfectly, if' 
you can understand this. Gather the children around you! 
‘in groups of ten or twelve, but don’t make them toe a! 
mark. Give them freedom of limb if you would have 
reedom of the mind. Then in your conversation use the 
words the mean’ngs of which you want to teach them. 
Fill your minds full of fairy stories—Grimm's and others. 
Thank heaven we are thr~wing off the influence ot the 
namby-pamby stories about buys who were drowned on 


Tell the children, then, delightful stories. Then 
write out the skeleton, and let them fill in the stories,  ' 





treadmill, and go ahead, 


object to drudgery, but healthy, earnest, happy work I be- 


lieve in. 

The so-called Quincy system contains nothing new. It Jt has been claimed that I stole this system—if it can be 
is as old as man, and I feel ashamed sometimes when I am ' called such—from Cleveland. I stole everything I could. 
credited with having made any discovery. It is the prin- |] want you to steal—steal books, particularly Horace 
ciple which all the grand teachers of the world have used Grant's delightful books. Goto work next Monday morn- 
—Aristotle, Plato, Bacon, and all of the others—men who ‘ing and do something that you never have done before. 


taught the thought. This work, if well done, may be harder than that which 


Spelling is a great bug-bear. I should favor phonic spell- now engages you, but it carries with it its own reward. 
ing, and with Josh Billings I can say that I should like to! We want fifty teachers to stand by the right, even if they 
put some invention into spelling, and not be bound to fixed | lose their places. By doing this we may hope to place the 
rules. But spelling has to be taught, and the question is’ art of teaching where it belongs—among the arts of paint- 
how to teach children to make the form that is the written ing, music and sculpture. 
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The Two Glasses. 


A DECLAMATION,. 
There sat two glasses filled to the brim, 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim, 
One was ruddy and red as blood, 
Aad one was clear as the crystal flood. 
Said the glass of wine to the paler brother, 
“« Let us tell the tules of the past to each other; 
I can tell of banquet and revel and mirth, 
And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight, 
Where I was king, for I ruled in might. 
From the height of fame I have hurled them down. 
I have blasted many an honored name. 
I have taken virtue and given shame; 
I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
That has made his future a barren waste. 
Far greater than a king am I, 
Or than any army beneath the sky. 
I have made the arm of the driver fail, 
And sent the train from the iron rail; 
I have made good ships go dowa at sea, 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me; 
For they said, ‘ Behold how great you be! 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius before you fall, 
And your might and power aré over all.’ 
Oh! how! pale brother,” laughed the wine, 
“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine ?” 
Said the water glass, “ I cannot boast 
Of a king dethroned or a murdered host ; 
But I ean tell of a heart once sad, 
By my crystal drops made light and gtad; 
Of thirsts I have quenched and brows I have laved: 
Of hands I have cooled and souls I have saved ; 
I have ‘eaped the valleys, dashed down the mountain, 
Flowed in the river and played in the fountain, 
Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape ani eye. 
I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain ; 
Ihave made the parch'd meadows grow fertile with grain, 
I can tel! of the pewertul wheel of the mill, 
That ground out the flour aud turued at my will; 
I can tell of manhood debased by you, 
That I have lifted and crowned anew. 
I cheer, I help, I strengthen, and aid; 
I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 
I set the chained wine-captive free, 
And all ire better for knowing me.” 


These are the tales they told each other, 
The glass of wine and its paler brother, 
As they sas together filled to the brim, 
On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 
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For the New Yorx Scmoow Journat. 
Notes from Quincy. 





By Ivan. 

For reasons which to those who do me the honor to 
read my communications, may become apparent as I pro- 
ceed, I begin my description of some of the “ways and 
means” in use in Quincy schools, with the work done in 
the third year, and propuse to go up, as I would call it, to 
the first year’s work, or “ baby work” as they call it here. 
As “ language is the key by which the known unlocks the 
unknown,” the mode of instruction in language seems an 
appropriate starting point. 

The purpose of language lessons being first to develop 
the power of correct expression, both orai and written, it 
is held that every lesson may and should be a language les- 
son, As each teacher has her own plan of development, it 
will readily be seen that the devices in use are as various 
as the minds and experiences of the teachers, and you will 
remember I am only giving a description of what may be 
seen in cne class room. To secure freedom of thought 
and expression a perfect freedom from restraint is encour- 
aged, and so successfully that the children frequently ad- 
dress their teacher as ‘‘ Mama,” and I hear of one little 
girl who persisted in calling her teacher “Grandma.” If 
the exercise be a rea:ling lesson, the picture, if there be one, 
is studied first. The children are led in a natural, conver- 
sational way to observe it, and talk about it. The readers 
not being in the hands of the children, except at a reading 
lesson, the pic'ure is fresh, and every child is interested in 
it, and each one is eager to discover something in the pic- 
ture which no one of the others has mentioned. If they 
fail to notice all that there is in the picture, their teacher 
sometime: leads in what she calls a “guessing game,” by 
saying, “I see something that begins with a w, or ¢, ett,” 
or “TI see something that is made of wood, cloth, or iron,” 


as the case may be; merely suggesting you observe, while 
the children tell her what it is that she uses’) I have ob- 
served that these answers are almost always given in a full 
sentence, and ii not are gently noticed, and corrected by 
the pupil, both criticism and correction being so pleasantly 
done that a casual observer would hardly see what was 
going on, the game occupying but two or three 
minutes, 

During these exercises the teacher writes upon the 
board such words which the children use as will occur in 
the reading lesson, many of them being quite new to the 
children as printed words. By this means the words are 
known at sight when they occur in the lesson. Some- 
times when the picture is suitable, it is represented in tab- 


leau. 

"You would be surprised to see how easily it may be 
done, and how the children delight to take part, and how 
quick they are to suggest faults and improvements in re- 
presentation. 

The teacher assigns a single part to achild, be the objec; 
a horse, adog, or what it may; the children are quick to 
volunteer for these parts ; they try to place themselves in 
just the position seen in the picture, and if any properties 
are needed they readily suggest, a string tied to a pointer 
for a whip, a shawl twisted up for a doll, some pieces of 
chalk in a cap for a bird's nest, ete. All this while the 
children have been talking, not in a studied unnatural way, 
but as they talk when at home, and their teacher has in- 
cidentally corrected their mistakes in expression, and now, 
having occupied ..t a brief time with either of these exer- 
cises, yet having excited much thought and variety of cor- 
rect expression, after such talk as she deems valuable, the 
teacher directs the children to write all about what they 
have seen and done; the mistakes made, and the ma‘erials 
used, ete. 

After the lively talking, which sometimes approaches 
confusion, the children are such eager talkers when once 
interested,—this change to “ pencil talking,” is pleasant, 
an‘ the children seem to enjoy it just as much as they did 

tue talking aloud. 

| Lask the teacher “how often they have such a written 
exercise,” and she tells me “ they are very frequent—sev- 
eral in a day ;” and yet the children do not get more 
weary of writing than they do of playing, because the ex- 
ertises are so brief, and there is such a varisty of good 

food for observation and thought furnished by their teacher | 
who, I am convinced, takes solid comfort in every labor 


that results in pleasure and profit to her class. 
e+ 


Golden Thoughts. 
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(One to be written upon the bi 
pupils.) 
A coop name keeps its lustre in the dark. 


d,to be | d and copied by the 


Goop company and good conversation are thé very 
sinews of virtue. 

Pouireness has been well defined as benevolence in 
small things.—Macavtay. 

Man becomes what he is principally by education, which 
pertains to the whole of life.—P.aro. 

He is noi only idle who does nothing, but he is idle who 
might be better employed.—Socrares. 

Cowarps die many tines before their death ; the valiant 
taste of death but once.—SHaKesPrareE. 

Catumny would soon starve and die of itself if nobody 
took it in and gave it lodging.—Le:enton, 

Tue more we do, the more we can do; the more busy 
we are, the more leisure we have.—Hazuirr. 

Ler no man presame to give advice to others that has 
not first given good counsel to himself.—Srneca. 

THERE are not good things enough ip life to indemnify 
us for the neglect of a single duty.—Mapame Swercaine. 

Tue first ingredient in conversation is truth, the next 
good sense, the third good humor, and the fourth wit. 

Wuewn a man has no design but to speak plain truth, he 
may say a great deal in a very narrow compass,— 
Sr. gz 

Goop books are to the young mind what the warming 
sun and the refreshing rain of spring are to ihe seeds which 
have Jain dormant in the frosts of winter.—Horace 
Maxn. 

“T resolve,” says Bishop Beveridge, “ never to speak of 
@ man's virtues before his face; nor of his faults behind his 
back ;” a golden rule! the observation of which would, at 
one stroke, benish flattery aud defamation from the earth. 





Prize Composition. 





(A book was awarded to the scholar who wrote the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in the January Scuo.ar’s Com- 
PANION.) 

THREE INQUIRIES. 
Tell me, thou scholar wretched, 
That o’er thy books dost pore, 
Dost thou not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where free from compositions 
The weary soul may rest? 
The sad voice dwindled to a whisper low? 
And sighed for pity, as it answered,—" No.” 
Tell me, ye assistants three, 
Whose lore none can gainsay, 
Know ye some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary brains may find 
The bliss for which they sigh, 
Where essays never live, 
And friendships never die ? 
Three teachers, with wisdom in abundant flow, 
Thought for a moment, and sighed to answer,—“N 0.’ 
And thou, most learned man, 
Who with unruffied face, 
Dost look upon the scholars 
And the woe thou mightst efface, 
Tell us inall thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where pale-faced students al] may find 
A happy, easy lot? 
Behind his desk, the sage withdrew in woe, 
And his voice, sweet but sad, responded,—“ No.” 
Nina ALCARR. 
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Reading. 








The good primary teacher begins her instructions in 
language with words, not letters; becuuse the child be, ins 
its use of languave with words, and has acquired quite a 
vocabulary of them before the notion of such a thing asa 
letter has entered its head. And the eye will just as 
readily take in a word as a whole, if of one syllable only, 
as it will a single letter. The unit or starting-point of 
language is indisputably the word, and not the letter, es- 
pecially as the names of letters express only a portion of 
their powers of sounds. 

A beg‘nning is made with object-words ; that is, such 
as symbolize things which can be actually exhibited, or else 
represented in pictures. And thus the order of nature is 
expressly followed: first the thing, then the conception, 
then the abstract symbol or word. 

When the stage of progress is attained at which it is de- 
sirable to analyze words into their elements, the actual ele- 
ments are sought for. These are the powers or sounds of 
the letters, not their names ; for many of the letters have 
several powers, and to spell by letter is no sure guide to 
correct pronunciation. Spelling, therefore, in the begin- 
ning, is phonic. Every word is spelled by the sounds 
which compose it ; and each sound is required to be clearly 
and distinctly enunciated. The different powers of those 
letters which have more than one power are indicated by 
definite marks; and thus an ability is soon acquired to 
pronounce with readiness unfamiliar words, while defects 
of enunciation are rapidly corrected. It is surprising what 
an avenue this process is to clearness and distinctness of 
speech. 

All the while the names of the letters remain untaught ; 
and there is a time—somewhere along the latter part of 
the first year of schooling—when they may not be familiar 
to all the scholars, although they are able to read easily 
the simple sentences in the beginning of the primer. But 
by the time that they are wanted for use they are almost 
invariably known, without the least attempt to teach them, 
The teacher, of course, is maiing frequent reference to 
them, when drawing distinctions between names and 
sounds; and in this and other incidental ways the know- 
ledge comes, without conscious effurt or even thought. 

After the ability to read connected sentences has been 
acquired, instead of chaining the sc!.olars down to the 
text-books, and limiting their intelligence to that narrow 
field, the direction is to occupy every moment not other- 
wise «mployed with interesting reading matter. A rich 
vocabula:y can be collected only by intercourse with 
books; and to read much, not merely in task-work to at- 





Bisnor Horxe. 


tain the power of good expression, but for the simple sake 
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of reading,—the sake of encountering known words in 
new connections, and forming acquaintance with new 
words,— would seem to be one of the most important ap- 
plications of school time. This is one of the foundation 
principles of our school work ; and, to give it sufficient op- 
portunities, reading-matter, in addition to the text-books, 
is freely furnished.—Rev. H. F. Harrimeton, Supt. of 
Schools, New Bedtord, 


Prize Letter. 








(The best letter from a scholar received by the Scuonar’s 
Companion, during January, was from Sarah Newberger 
of Ohio, and was awarded a book.) 

Tronton, Jan. 6, 1880. 

DEAR Cousin ALWE: I thought I would write and tell you 
something about our school and sbout our town. I cannot tell 
you how much I value the ScHoLAR’s CoMPANION, and I watch 
daily for its appearance. Our town is very nicely situated on 
the oanks of the Ohio (La Belle River as it was called by the 
Indians), and has a background of hills, 300 feet high, We 
have a nice school; but the high school is painted and 
papered; which makes it better. It contains a fine or- 
gan, apparatus, a small library, three or four oil-paintings, and 
the same number of crayon drawings. I like the plan which 
Julius Muller suggests. When I studied geology we collected 
specimens, and I have 30 or 40 of minerals and shells. One 
day our class went to the coal-bank to study the coal and the 
driver offered to take us through the mine in the car; but 
most of the girls were afraid. After a while we started, filling 
three cars. The top of the mine just grazed the mule’s back. 
We went through, then returned. We enjoyed our trip as only 
school-girls can, and wished we might go back again; but it 
was getting late, and we started for home.—Yours truly, 

SaRAH NEWBERGER. 
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Inspiration. 








Yen, the inspiration of the human soul,” so that it shall 
discern intuitively divinest truth and declare it tor the 
world to hear, so that it shall in a prophetic : cstasy,appre- 
hend the events styll in the frture and foret H them for the 
world to recognized the prophecy when the event has 
come—this 8. rpasses poetic fancy, this surpasses philos- 
ophic analysis ; the conecption of it does not surpass the 


Rather, they reveal the unsounded capacities of the 


+ bumen soul—how mach of God it can receive and ~ states in this respect, but that it was lower than some of 


They cast a light solemn and joyful, immortality, 


. Show how wondrous its experience may be. But, above 


all, they reveal transcendent energy of God's spirit, silent 
but mighty in the soul, lifting it to the levels which all 
its thoughts coulé uever have attained and never have 
conceived. 

That which is impossible wit: men is possible with 
God—possible as it is for Him to pwint the rainbow by 
a flash of light on the retreatin- storm. Try to emulate 
that if you will. Bring the ladders and set them up. Bring 
your scaffold and with your swiltest pencils try to sketch 
the falling drops into the prismatic brightness of the rain- 
bow. God does it with one flash of the pencil of his sun- 
light. He can store the human soul, He can store the 
whole community, as He stores the undulations cf the 
earth when the crumbling fires are burning under the 
earth. 

There is nothing in tte department of spiritual energy, 
as manifested in its effects upon the human soul that is not 
possible to God who made the soul, if He chooses to as- 
sert His power. When it isthe Lord’s work, it may be 
expected to be marvelous in our eves. And in the light of 
the case principle, we see how providential interpositions 
of God will also be considered marvelous in the effects as 
seen by us yet while perfectly natucal fattributed to the 
Divine interposing encrgy.—Rionarp Storrs. 

Ir is affirmed that “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” The saying may be true, but it’ is not neces- 
sarily true. I cannot help thinking that it is a great 
aivantage to you to gain as much knowledge as you can, 
ofas many subjects as you can, and not to be deterred by 
any fear that yonr knowledge, being superficial, may lead 
you into error. Of course the danger is that a person who 
knows only a little of a subject, may fancy himself well 
qualified to give an opinion on points that are really out 
of his depth; bvt as long as a person feels and knows that 
his knowledge of a subject extends only so far, and does 
not venture beyond his depth, that person has cverything 
to gain and nothing to lose by getting some knowledge of 
it, even though the knowledge be limited.—W. E. Guap- 
STONE, 
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Sten eo euch ctetes -fenttia, fourth, third, or even second adult could not read; and 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


A Live Man. 


The following from the Independent describes the kind 
of man that we would like to see duplicated, he acknowl- 
edges the power of the press, which nine tenths of the 
teachers carefully ignore. What are the principals of the 
New York public schools doing by means of the press to 
help on education? Let us have more Mills ; such as grind 
out ideas, educational ideas. “In thesummer of 1828 a 
class of forty was graduated at Dartmouth College, every 
fourth man of which became a college officer.” The three 
of the forty who are the most likely to be remembered for 
permanent work were not ‘ honor men.” Among all the 
graduates of that college, few have done more to affect 
society for generations that Milo P. Jewett (still living), 
Edmund O. Hovey, and Caleb Mills—the two latter having 
ceased from their labors. 

“ Professor Mills’—for so he was called by all who 
knew him, although horored with the degrees of D.D., and 
LL.D.—came to Indiana in November, 1833, having ac- 
cepted his appointment as the first principal of “the 
Crawfordsville High School, he had noted the badness of 
schools in Indiana, and he had resolved to settle there, to 
make them better. ,In January, 1833 he wrote to the Rev. 
James Thompson, of Crawfordsville: “We must change 
public sentiment in Indiana, remove prejudice, and bring 
the tree public school to every door, We must raise up 
good teachers, to take the place of the present race of 
pedagugues. 

The governors and legislatures of Indiana for ten years 
previois to December 6th, 1846, had not officially men- 
tioned popular education. They had discussed fine stock, 
internal improvements, swamp-lands, and politics; but 
not once “the free school for all the children.” On the 








Effect of Altitude. 


Leadville is 10,300 feet above the level of the sea. The 
boiling point of water here is about J90°, instead of 212°, 
the effect of which in boiling beans, eggs and pot.toes, 
etc., is that it requires a long while to cook them in an 
open vessel, and it is necessary to keep the pot well 
covered, or the water well vaporize and escape be- 
fore being raised to the requisite degree tor thorough 
cooking. With a person suffering under any difficulty 
or disease of the heart, the effect of any long-continued 
exertion is to cause a dangerous degree of palpitation, and 
even with persons entirely well the pulse runs extremely 
high. There are few bir:!s seen here—for the reason that 
flying is difficult in the light air. The common house fly, 
is unknown. It is said, also, that cats cannot live here, 
This is probably owing to their delicate organization being 
unable to resist the cold of the night air, The nights are 
uniformly cold—so cold that it is uncomfortable to sit 
without a fire; but a few pine chips or small sticks will 
warm an apartment very quickly. At the same time the 
sun's rays do not seem to have the heating power that 
they do in lower elevations. The effect of the altitude is 
the same as that experienced by balloonists, who, in 
ascending from the su-:face of the earth, even on the hottest 
day, soon find it necessary to don their overcoats and 
warmest clothing. 
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The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


From the pretty little city of Quincy, IIl., located on a 
high bluff of the Mississippi River, in the sweet month of 
June last, we resolved to take the trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Colorado. From east to west the entire State of 
Missour: seemed like a vast garden of Eden; there appear- 








date named above an anonymous writer, over the now! 


famous signature “One of the People,” publis'e] an 
addres: on popular edueation to the member of the leyista 
ture of In.iana. Wich tieuchaut ‘.uaor he told uhem that 
the governors and legislatures had discussed everything 
but free common school; that every seventh adult in the 
state could not read; that in some of the counties every 


that the state was not only the lowest among the free 


the slave states. He plead fura change and showed how 
it could be effected. This message of “One of the People” 
jifted Gov. Whitcome out of his indifference, eight days 
afterward, to add a good, rousing paragraph on the con- 
dition of popular education. The next December, 1847, 
the day after the governor had delivered his annual meas- 


sage to ‘he legislature, the second uessage from “One! 


of the People” was laid on the desks of its members. 
It was full of educational facts, counsel, appeal, and argu- 
ment. It glistened with a good, who.esome wit. So 
well had the unknown wiiter put his point that the 
legislature paxsed an act requiring the judges of election at 
the October election, 1848, to ask each ~oter, after he had 
deposited his ballot, viva voce: “ Are yon in favor of free 
public schools? And bya majority of 16,000 the people 
said “yes” to the question. It was a great result. 

In December, 1848, on the second day of the meeting 
of the legislature—the day after the governor's message— 
“One of the Peuple” laid Ais “Third Annual Message on 
Popular Education” on the desks of the members. It 
was worthy to succeed the two that preceded it, and 
swelled the current of publi sentiment. It, too, was a 
power, although the governor utt-rly ignored the school 
now, as formerly. 

In December, 1849, the same trenchant writer laid his 
fourth message on the desks of the members, and this time 
with effect. The educational question became a prominent 
one before the constitutional convention summoned by 
this legislature. It began its sessions October 7th, 1850, 
and finished the Febrary 10th, 1851. “ One of the People” 
sent one of his noblest messages on popular education to 
this convention, and it succeded, under the leadership of 
Mr. John I. Morrison, one of the ablest educators in the 
state. The convention placed the free public school in the 
constitution and the people approved it. 

A 1 this while the writer had preserved his own secret; 
but by this time it had gut out, and Professor Mills of 
Wabash College was acknowledged a leader in the work of 
educating the masses. In December, 1851, he laid his 
sixth and last annual message on the desks of the members 
of the legislature, and the senate ordered 5,000 copies to 
te printed. It is a magnificent result. The school faud 
of Indiana is now over nine millions and is growing larger. 
There are over 13,000 teachers in these rooms and several 
hundred thousand pupils,” 


ed to the vision not a single acre of waste ground; no 
swamps to mar the landscape, no forests to contract the 
view. Large herds of fat cat<le, and big droves of greedy 
hogs ranged th» pasture lan’s to farten into foo ctor peo- 
ple in the lar away custern towns, Thus the picturesque 
and the useful blended harmoniously together in the swift- 
ly passing scene. 


| After a night's ride on the cars we reached Kansas City, 
which ‘s destined ere lung to be a big city. The location 


however is an unfavorable one, situated asit is on great 
high clay blufis, and having but little enjoyment of the 
muddy Missouri flowing beyond and beluw it. We un- 
coiled ourself from the settee which had formed our bed of 
comfort during the night, and began to take in a view of 
the situation. The schools were closed for vacation, but 
everything else was open. Stoves, factories, work shops 
and slaughter houses.— Pork is king.—In one, 3,000 hogs 
are slaughtered daily. I had a curiosity to see something 
of it, a curiosity to behold the dreadful; to see man as a 
terrible monster, butchering poor animals, that had as 
much right to live and enjoy this beautitul earth as he, 

Experts receive good wages for dressing hogs—a nice 
word—dress—for killing. The brutal fellows acted as if it 
were sport, and I fancied they would as soon butcher a 
human beimg. Then I weakened at the sight; for I beheld 
the dcomed animals being driven by droves for long and 
weary miles without food, shelter or drink, and tortured 
by the way, or transported in crowded cars for hundreds 
of miles, squealing with pain and crying with hunger; and 
tow as I gazeon this last dread scene in the horrible 
shambles, I turn away wi:ha sigh of pity, and shudder with 
a sigh that my food is thus prepared. 

“Man,” says the moralist in his preaching, “is a little 
lower than the angels.’ Well, that is putting it mildly ; 
and how nice it is to contemplate him thus. A little ob- 
liquity of thought, will afford another view of him, and show 
him to be a little higher than a devil. . Yea, a very devil 
and a big one too, when a fitting opportunity brings him 
out, notonly toslaughter the animal, but also his own 
kind. 

On the second day of our visit to the young, rising, 
giant city of the west, we got aboard the train, and our 
face is towards the prairiesof Kansas. As we pass rapid- 
ly along, the little prairie dogs are seen by hundreds 
sitting in social communion with their peighbors, They 
bark like young puppies at the approaching train, and a 
thoughtless young man shoots at them. They irisk up 
their heels and with a yelp of fright dive into their bur- 
rows. Herds of timid antelope are seen a a distance, and 





they too become a target for some of the passengers. At 
-night we curl upon the seat and sleep, and dream of friends 
and home. 
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Denver is a neat town of thirty thousand inhabitants, 
located on the western verge of the great Kansas pla‘ns, 
and within two miles of the eastern slope of the Rocky 
mountains. A gem on the prairies, an oasison the desert 
plain. I asked several of the citizens, why the city was 
built in such a spot; none could inform me. At length 
I asked a school boy for information upon the subject ; the 
prompt reply was, “because the first gold in Colorado 
was found in Gherry Creek, a branch of the Platte River. 
I asked again: “Do you know where the gold came 


from ?,’ 
“ Yes, sir; from Pike’s Peak yonder. Do yeu see that 


big, high mountain away off there, all covered with snow; 
well, that’s it.” 

Sure enough, it was plainly seen towering above all 
other peaks, the sides somewhat obscured by clouds, but 
the spire-like top piercing far into the blue vault of the 
sky, and its snowy crest reflecting the rich and varied tints 
of the setting sun. The city of Denver is well shaded with 
trees, and bounteously adorned with gardens, while living 
streams of water from the mountains flow through all 
parts of the town, furni-hing a much needed source of 
irrigation. The eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is 
within ten miles of the city, and the snow-capped peaks 
may be seer from any part of the city. 

We joined a small party who were going to Leadville, 
with a hired team bitched to a big bolster waggon; the 
distance being 130 miles. Provision-for five days was 
stowed away, and our journey toward and among those 
grand mountains began. Our driver was a careful man of 
Irish birth, and his team of little bay mules named Kitty 
and Sally were lively but trusty servants. As we passed 
out of the city, travelling at a lively pace, the little ani 


sang froid, except occasionally retorting, “ Give us a rest,” 
“Dry up!” He was apparently a friendless young man, 


one who had traveled, accorcing to his statement, ali 
over the great west, . 

By noon we reached the South Park, nearly 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea) Mountain peaks were ren in 
all directions covered with snow; men fon horseback and 
on foot were traveling toward the mines, or coming to- 
wards Denver, and every tra.eler was well armed, and the 
indications were, that we were coming to a place of some 
in.portance. Soon Fairplay was reached, a busy little 
commercial town among the mountains. This is the end 
of the railroad track stretching westward from Denver. 





roaming wherever he liked, a kind of wandering Arab, and ’ 





Here all the merchandise is unloaded from the trains and 
piled up high in convenient places, awaiting transporta- 
tion to the mines by the aid of wagons, 


turns among the vast piles of goods, and a slight knowl- 
edge of the location we started onward towards the sett- 
ing sun. Toward evening we reach a gorge called Purga- 
tory Pass; and here, for the first time, we saw a mine and 
men digging. We approached with some curiosity, and 
asked * Who was the owner of the mine ?” 

A rough looking specimen of manhood answered, “ The 
name of the mine is the Last Chance. and Chicken Bill is 
the owner.” 

“ Have you struck anything yet ?” 

“Not yet; but the indications are good; here are some 
pieces of porphyry just thrown out. Old Buckeye, one of 
the most experienced miners, and who has lived the best 
part of his life among the mountains, tells us that this 
place will turn out richer mines than Leadville. Hundreds 





ma's saluted pissing teams with loud and joyous brays. 
They were happy, no doubt; for their faces were now to- 
wards their mountain home. The mountains were enter- | 
ed at Turkey River canyon, and the roadway extended 
for several miles along the steep mountain side, several 
hundred feet hii. h above the bed cf the gorge There was 
not room enough for two wag. us Lo puss, wuile cunsider- 
ing the situation, I thought what a fearful place to trave | 


of diggers are working their way over the Mosquito Range | 

and prospecting hereabouts; they are striking it big over 

the mountains in Buckskin and Pennsylvania Gulches.” 
Jno. OAKLEY 





After resting and feeding the mules and making a few, 





Are We a Reading People ? 





The Christian Union asks this question, and then says: 


mind than to his stomach or his vanity. We are amazed at 
the number of families in this country which have no li- 
brary. Perhaps asingle weekly newspaper, probably a 
few chance books pushed into their parlor by canvassers 
and a few highly ornamented specimens of the binder’s 
art on the center table, and nothing else; and literature 
in America is so cheap and 80 good. 
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A Great Folly. 





The following taken from Chicago Journal, is truth 
that onght to be carefully pondered. If a farmer, manu- 
facturer or merchant were to invest $7,000,000 per annum 
in a business conducted by some 20,000 undirected agents, 
unless each of these agents had received special training for 
his work, it is to be presumed that the capitalist would lose 
his money, and that even the Legislature of Illinois, if put 
in the jury box, would vote him a fool or madman. Yet 
only a week ayo, in the Senate of the same Legislature, a 
bill to abolish the act by which out State Normal Schools 
were established was defeated by barely one vote. Now, 
so far as principle is involved, we fail to see any marked 
difference between the folly of our hypothetical capitalist 
(of whom this matter of-fact would never have produced 
a living example), squandering his shekels on untrained 
and misdirected employees, and the folly of a Common- 
wealth which pays out the greater part of the $7,000,000 
annually expended by this State for public schools in the 
employment of untrained teachers. Of the 23,000 teachers 
in our public schools, some 18,000 have received no pro- 
fessional training for their work, but are trying to pick it 
up, like saw and claw-hammer icitiated of “ self taught’ 
carpenters, at the expense of their employers. County 
Superintendents and unskilled School Directors, straying 
into schools once or twice a year, cannot supply the place 
of normal schools instructors to these tyros; yet here they 
are, partically left to themselves to experiment. and learn 


their trade. if}aply they ever can, by hack: g away among 
the precious materiaxls of the human heart and wood 
Here they are, con-uming the public mony, and, sadder 


through ona dark night. And yetin day!ight, the passage Yes! as compared with other peoples. No! as compared | still, the priceless time and mental and moral energies 


on the edge of the precipice was one of poor assurance. 
For the off mule Sally felt her oats, and was inclined to' 
exhibit a liveliness of temper that was quite trying to the 
patience of her driver, as well as to the nerves of the pas- 
sengers. Her long ears were poked forward, and her trim- 
clipped caudel appendage, kept switching in nervous ex- 
citement. “ Behave yourself. you foolish thing,” exciaim- 
ed her driver. 

But Sally wouldr.’t behave herself; and your corres- 
pondent lightened the load, by crawling quietly from the 
tail-end of the wagon, and footing the balance of the way 
through the mountain pass. By evening of the first day 
we reached the Platte River canyon, and selected a spot 
for camping. Kitty and Sally were unhitched, and rolled 
and tumbled about for several minutes; a big fire was 
kindled, and all hands were soon busy preparing a boun- 
te-us supper. After that, blankets were spread upon the 
ground under the sheltering pines, and sweet and refresh- 
ing sleep to the persuasive sighs ofthe mountain breezes 
soon overtook us. Soe of the party felt inclined to be 
wakeful to replenish the fire, as the screams of the wild 
cat, and the bark of the fox warned us that unwelcome 
visitors were not far off. However, we had plenty of 
weapons, and these tokens of safety and defence were 
kept in readiness for any emergency. 

In the early dawn of day some one shoutad, “Git up 
and hcar the blessed little bir-ridssing !" the request being 
accompanied by a pistol shot that somewhat startled all. 
Our ciceror e lifted his sleepy eyes, and with some warmth 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My swate youngster if ye’ll thry the loikes of 
that agin, ye'll find yerself on yer back in the Platte 
Creek.” 

Your correspondent. however, was glad to get an early 
rousing and, pushing towards the Platte, took a cooling 
sou-e in theclear and limpidstream. A short stroll among 
the rocksand up the mountain sides afterward, promoted 
a keen relish for the breakfast that was fixed up from 
brook trout just caught, and canned relishables. Zeke, 
the noisy youngster who furnished the brook trout from 
the neighboring stream, got another taste of the Irishman’s 
wrath, while all hands were quietly enjoying the meal. 
“ Bedad, ye are warned for your own benefit. not to be 
waking dacent people afore day-light; a body wod think 


with what. we ought to be. 
The population of the United States is forty millions: | 
eight million familes, in round numbers. The aggregate 


Seven -eighths of the households in the United States do 
not take any religious paper. 

The circulation ot Harper's and Scribner's magazines 
combined is about 250,000, The circulation of all other 
monthly magazines does uot probably aggregate d.uble 
that amount. Seven millicn households without amontbly 
magazine 

Can not afford it? There is no country in the world 
where art and literature are so cheap and so good, In 
Wycliffe's time many a farmer exchanged a load of hay for 
afew pages of Wyckliffe's translation of the Bible. This 
fall apples are $2.50 a barrel. A barrel less of apples in the 
cellar will give the household a good weekly newspaper 
the whole year. The best art of the world is brought 
within the reach of meager incomes. The Saturday Re- 
view has been examining Scribner's Magazine, and as a 
result of its examination declares that the best engraving 
of to-day is to be found not in England, France nor Ger- 
many, but in America. Engravings which cost in pro- 
duction a thousand dollars caf be bought in our streets 
and in our cars for twenty-five cents. And we have the 
word of the most dyspeptic journal in Great Britain that 
this art ts the best in the world. 

The same is true of literature. “Cheap and nasty” are 
two words which no longer go together. The beet pens 
are giving the highest literature at the lowest prices. 
Macarthy’s “ History of our own Times,” sold in England 
for nine dollars, is sold by Harpers in their Franklin Square 
Library for twenty cents. The English Classicsa—Essays 
of Macauley—Poems of Goldsmith, Sketches by Thacke- 
ray—may be bought for twenty-five cents a volume. In 
more permanent forms, bound and adapted for the family 
library, the best history, biography, travels, science, mzy 
be had in such series as Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular Science” and 
Scribner's “ Epochs of English History” fora price which 
puts it within the means of any farmly whose daughters 
will dispense with an extra ribbon or two, whose sons 
will drop a cigar a day, or whose dinner table will spare 
the doubtful advantage of a dessert. Almost any one can 





that ye were shootitig at paynters, wild cats, and the divil 


knows what?” Zeke received the lecture with perfect 


afford tu-day to have afamily library—the best literature, 


of the youth of the country, on whom rests all tie future, 
learning cheir trade at the public expense, as a cost which, 
compare! wish the expense of a good normal schwol 


‘circulation of the religious press is about one million. system, is as the value of mind to matter, or infinity to 


the number of grains of common sense ic the livad- of the 
men who are forever waging war with our free schoois, 

We know that thousands of our best public schoul weach- 
ers never enjoyed normal school instruction, but, depend 
upon it, even though they labored hard and many ol them 
acquired college training by their own unaided etlorts, 
they learned to teach public® schouls largely at the public 
cost. It must ever be so. The demand ir this country 
for public school teachers never has been and probably 
never will ie supplied by students educated at private ex- 
pense. A part of their education never can be le.rned 
out side of the public school system. The only question 
then is, how can these public serven's be trained most 
tho-oughly and at the same time most economicelly? 
Does not common sense decide that it must be done 
through normal classes in our large towns and cities, and 
through States normal schools for the great body oi the 
people, who cannot have such classes in their home schools, 
and for students from both county an. city who as- 
pire to the highest possibility normal training? Reason 
seems to say: If our normal schovls are not properly 
conducted, reform them, but never abolish them, The 
animus of the opposition to them is manifest in that it 
is not reform which is demanded, but destruction. 


eo 





Waar Epveation Suovtp De,—It seems nature designs 
very few people to be scholars but then so many make a 
failure of life we are greatly surprised, aud say they! ad a 
good education, when in reality it was for them the worst 
education in the world, because they were not fitted to do 
their work. The result of education should be to elevate 
one’s uses, but sometimes a student himself reminds one of 
the cheap wooden box in which his books are packed. We 
certainly have different capacities for as.im:lation of mental 
food, and I think that to be gifted with a tenacious memo- 
ry and a brain that is not construc‘ive,and a little heart 
that will always be poor and have nothing to give, is a 
most melancholy state of affairs. There is a certain kind of 
character which, if it tries to be a scholar, is a miser with 
ite wealth, because it does not know low to spend and 





the best art—who cares more about wini-tering to his 


make use of it.— Good Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Art Srupent's Leacus.—the monthly reception takes 
place Feb. 3rd at eight o’clock, in their rooms corner Six- 
teenth Street and Fifth Avenue, It pays to visit it. 


Reapines.—The second of Mr. Vale's popular series of 
readings at Chickering Hall, took place on Friday even- 
ing, Jan. 30th. Mr. Chas. Roberts,Jr. gave nine selec- 
tions of pleasing variety. The audience were charmed 
wich his rendition. of “ Aux Italiens,"and the organ ac- 
companiment by Mr. Walter R. Johnson, Mr, Roberte 
gave an amusing sketch of “ A Cure for Rheumatism,” and 
*An Autumnal Reverie,” His other selections were 
accorded deserved applause. The evenings of Feb, 2nd 
and 9th close this series.—Mr. Burbank and Mr. Robertson 
each appearing one evening, when some Lenten matinee 
readings of Dickens, Shakspeare and poetry by Mr. George 
Vandenhof will sueceed. Tickets can be obtained of Mr. 
J. 8. Vale, Room 27, Cooper Union. 


ELSEWHERE. 
Prmaay instruction is to be obligatory in Cuba for all 
children between the years of six and sixteen. 





Micurean held during the past year fifty-six teachers’ 
institutes, and the aggregate enrollment was 4,144, or an 
average of 74 at each institute. 

Joun H. Deana, of this city, has subscribed another 
$50,000 and John B. Trevor $25,000 toward an additional 
$100,000 for completing the endownment of the Rochester 
University. Last September these two gentlemen, with 
another, cont-ibuted $100,000 for the same purpose. 


Kamsas reports an increase im her school population 
during the fiseal yearerding July 31st, 1879, of 44,535 
pupils, making the total 311,310. In building new rail- 
wavs, ereeting new schoolhouses, and attracting new im- 
migrants she seems to Lave outstripped all her sister 
States. 

Tur oldest approximation to libraries of whieh anv re- 
cords exist were brought to light by rec.nt Assyrian dis- 
coveries, and consist of the Babylonish books inscribed on 
clay tablets, supposed to have prepared for public instruc. 
tion about 650 B.C. It is said that Pisistratus founded a 
library at Athems about 537, B. C. though there is no 
clear eviden:e of the tact. Strabo says Aristotle was the 
first known collector of a library, wkich he bequeathed (B. 
C., 322) to Theophrastus; and this library, at length, found 
it way to Rome. The story of the old Alexander Library 
is familiar to all, but subsequent investigation tends to 
show that its extent was very much exaggerated. 


New York Srare.—Supt. Gilmour has prescribed the 
following form for teachers’ certificates : “Certificate of the 
First Grade.—To all to whom these presents shall come : 
Beit known that I, 
missioner for the.............. District, in the county of 

having examined 

and having a-certained. . . . qualifications in respect to moray 
character, learning and ability to instruct a common school, 
do hereby certify that....is duly qualified, and that.... 
experience in and devotion to the profession entitle... 
to the rank ofa teacher of the (!) first grade, and... is 
accordingly hereby licensed to teach any common school 
in this district for (*) three years from this date ; but this 
certificate shall not be valid for more than one year after 
the expiration of my term of office. 

“Given under my hand this....day of 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty..... 

“No.. . 
“School Commissioner.” 

(*) or second grade, or third grade. (*) or one year, or 
six months, as the case may be. 

Lette Fatirs N.JY.—Supt. Hall has inaugurated a great 
reform in the schools of this town. He reports, 
No. of children of school age 
No. children registered.............+.0.. oes 
No. children in average attendance 
No. Teachers employed at close of year 
No. pupils to each teacher on average attendance. 
Cost of tuition per cap. on average attendance. ... 
Cost for total expenses.................. eonse 
Paid tor teacher's wages 

Total expenses 


36.4 
$11.53 
$14.33 


$9,426 65 

Everything is moving on smoothly. Teachers are tak- 
ing more interest in their work, and hence pupils are ad- 
vancing more rapidly. Pestalozzi is preached by the Supt. 
and everything bids fair for a prosperous year. 





Tennessee.—Number of youths in the State for 1879, 
frum 6 to 21 years of age :—White, 388,355; colored, 126, 
288 ; total, 514,648. 

No. public schools opened—White, 4,385; colored, 
1,227; total, 5,612. 

No. graded schools included in above—266. 

No. teachers employed in public schools— White, 4,735; 
erlored, 1,267; total, 6,002. 

No. pupils enrolled— White, 208,358 ; colored, 55,829 ; 
total, 264,687. 

No. of pupils in average daily attendance—186,162. 

Average No, of days taught—77. 

No. of pr:vate schools—1,287. 

No. teachers employed in private schools—1,467. 

No. pupils enrolled in private schools, 35,007. 

Average daily attendance in private schouls, 23,789. 

Total No. public and private schools—6,899. 

Whole No. of teachers in public and private schools, 
7,469. 

Total No. of pupils enrolled in public and private 
schools, 299,694. 

Total No. in average daily attendance in public and pri 
vate schoois, 209,951. 

No. public school-houses, 3,793. 


Dr. S. B. Woolworth, the honored and venerable secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents of this State, has resigned 
his postion, and Dr. David Murray has been elected as his 
successor. Dr. Woolworth has performed an educational 
work hardly equaled by any one now living. His long 
labors as principal of Homer Academy, gave him a great 
reputation at a tune when the State boasted many teachers 
of fame. The citizens of Homer had a just pride in their 
school iu those days; the town was a great literary center. 
A peculiar feature appeared in the principal of this acade- 
my ; instead of being sour, cross, or even distant, he had 


always a smile for the scholars; it was the overflowing of | 


kind, genial, human heart, the pupils felt that Mr. Wool- 
worth loved them, ard hence to go to Homer Aca‘emy 
Was lixe guing to the Louse of sume wed huown ficud 
who would give them a warm welcome. So that Homer 
Academy grew and pruspered as never before nor since. 
About 1853, Mr. Woolworth took the principalship of the 
Normal School at Albany, and it wasa selection that show- 
ed good judgment on the part ot the committee who had 
the matter in charge. The position was a difficult one to 
fill; the enemies of the school predicted its downfall; but 
Mr. Woolworth brought with him his hopefulness and 
good sense, and also hundreds of friends who thoroughly 
believed in him implicitly. From this moment the hostili- 
ty of the academies to the Normal School ceased; they 
had waged a relentless warfare, for they saw afar off that 
the improvement of the pubiie schools would, in time, 
make them useless. Mr. Woolworth administered the in- 
terests of the Normal School in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner for sixteen years, aad was chosen as Secretary of 
the Board of Regents. This very honorable office he has 
filled for nearly twenty-five years, and now retires to en- 
joy the rest he needs. He has constantly sought to advance 
education; he has rever known what it is to be jealous of 
the success of others; ever ready to advise and assist 
others ; he retires with the esteem and affection of all who 
know him. His suecessor, Dr. Murray, will prove a 
worthy successor,'and is probably the best nan to be round 
for the place. 





National Educational Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

A special meeting of the Department of Snperintendence 
will be held in the Lecture Room of the Congregation 
Church, Tenth and G Streets. Washington, D. C., begin- 
ning on Thursday, February 19th at 10 a. m., and continu- 
ing two days. ; 

The Trustees of the Peabody Fund will meet in Wash- 
ington on the 18th of February ; and the Department ex- 
pects vuluable aid from these gentlemen in at least one of 
their projects :—the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the several States for educational pur- 
poses, 

In addition to Reports of Committees, addresves or pa- 
pers are expected from the following g2ntlemen; 

Dr. Barnas Sears, on The Work of the Peabody Fund. 

Dr. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore, ou University Educa- 
tion, 

Hon. Wm. H. Ruffner, of Virginia, and Hon. Gustavus 
G. Orr, of Georgia, on The Educational Wants of the 
South. 


|. Hon. Thos. H. Bicknell, on the proposed National Coun- 
cil of Educators. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, on The Census of 1880 
from an Educational Stand-point. 

Prof. Butterfield, of Boston, on Visible Speech. 

Hon. J. H. Smart, of Indiana, on State Systems of Edu- 
cation. 

Hon, J. P. Wickershaw, of Pennsylvania, on The Rela- 
tions of Ed.cation to Crime. 

Supt. Parker, of Quincy, Mass., on The New Departure 
in the Quiney Schools. 

Hon. J. D, Philbrick, of Boston, on Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education. 

C. D. Randall, Esq., oi Coldwate-, Mich., on The Educa- 
tion of Children who are neglected by their Parents. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, on The High 
School Question, 











LETTERS. 





I've found more in the Institute to fit extreme cases. 
than in other papers. Vv. C. G. 

I must say ofthe InstituTe, that it is the one thing 
needed by every energetic teacher. I cannot teach without 
it. D. M. Grecory. 


I subscribed for the JournaL some two months ago 
The last two numbers have not reached me. I cannot be 
without a single copy. M., Salem, Iowa. 


A copy of the Jourxat has been received. It is excel- 
lent. Please send it, and will remit in a weck. I do not 
want to loose a single copy. R. 8.8&., Providence, R. I. 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Jovurnat: 

If you have reliable authority, will you please publish 
the name of the writer of the United States Constitution, 
It is a mooted question here, and resting between Dr. 
Franklin, Thomas J.-fferson, John Hancoc’s, and Robert 
Merris, A. M. B. 

Barnard’s Crossing, N. Y. 





To the Editor of the New York Scuoot Journat ; 

I feel indebted for the many useful hints and practical 
| information obtained by reading and studying the Institute, 
| I have little sympathy or liking for theories. We country 
: teachers want the results of practical teaching based on 
| practical experience of live, energetic, go-ahead educators. 
Will you please explain the Township System more fully 
in the Institute. I like those minor questions, they are 
important, and I hope some one will give the answers. 
I thank you for your efforts. =. W. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Journat. 

I am a young teacher, yet one who is fully alive to the 
responsibility of the situation she occupies. I have been a 
subscriber to the Teacuers Instirote for only a short 
while, yet cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude for 
the great help, it has been and is, no longer. I don't 
think I could possibly have gotten along without it 

Will you please let me know if you have any works on 
Object teaching, the terms on which you would send me 
a work, and whose you consider best. Enclozed you find 
stamp, if you should favor me with a response. My ad- 
dress 18, Mies B. L., Texas. 

[We furnisk “ Calkin’s Object-Teaching,” $1.50, as a 
premium for two Instrrute, or four Companion subscribers 
and 25 cents postage. It is a grand book; the best pub- 
lished. The author is the Supt. ofthe Primary Schools of 
this city.] 


To the Editor of the New York Sonoo. Journat. 
Premiums received. Many thanks, They are all very 
nice indeed. I don’t see how you can send out such nice 
ones. I feel fully repaid for my trouble. Again thanking 
you. M. M. G., Wis. 
What is the peculiarity of the “New Education ” of 
which I see so much said in the Journat? Is ita differ- 
ent mode of doing things? I have tried some different 
plans, but they did not seem to succeed. It is very diffi- 
cult to teach without tex*-books. I have had teachers 
who could do it, but when I try I find I do not know the 
subject well enough. My classes need to have something 
to study and recite or else I could not get along. R. M. 
(Remarks. Tie writer, like many others, confounds 
teaching and hearing recitations. “I hear recitations,” 
says a glib young lady. So she does: and the poor chil- 
dren learn them, and the parents think that evegg thing i 
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right; but whata mistake? To bea reciting post is one 
thing; to be a teacher is quite another. The new Educa- 
tion proposes in brief the plan of nature. The intelligent 
mother pursues a rational course with Ler child, and this 
Maria Edgeworth saw, and provosed a plan for its continu- 
ance. The story of Rosamond is valuable reading for the 
teacher to-day, and will be to all fature time. Good teach- 
ers have existed ih every age; there are many now, but 
the tendency of all is to fall into a mechanical routines 
and when this is done teaching is no longer performed, 
The New Education gathers the best thoughts and methods 
from all sources. It is the prinziple of progress applied to 
Edueation in opposition to the routine that is usually fol- 
lowed. Enprror). 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Syyorsis or Stanparp Phonocrapny. By Andrew J. 
Graham. New York: 71 Bible House. Price fifty cents. 
Mr. Graham has embodied all the principles of phono- 
graphy in this small volume, and illustrated them by a 
se:i 8 of progressive exercises engraved by the new “ steno- 
graphic process.” 





MAGAZINES. 

Among the February Scribner's prominent articles is the 
first of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s’ illustrated napers on the 
life cf Peter the Great,—the portrait of the Czar, which 
occupies the frontispiece, is selected {rom among four 
hundred, an! is said to be best liked by himself. A 
fac-simile letter from Mr. Edison indorses Mr. Francis 
R. Uptown’s account of “ Edison's Electric Light,” as 
being the “ first correct and authoritative statement. Mrs. 
Burnett's admirers will turn quickly to the first chapvers 
of “Louisiana.” Mr. Charles E. Pratt relates the 
adventures of a party of forty bicyclers in a two days 
tun in the vicinity of Boston.—“ A Wheel around a 
Hub.” 


Harper's for February is rich in descriptive matter: 
which is attractively illustrated. Howard Pyle writes 
rnd illustrates “Bartram and his Garden;” the Quaker 
botanist is an interesting topic—Linnseus says he was the 
greatest of natural botanists of the last century; “A 
Famous Breviary,” by Mrs. W. Davis, describes one of 
the richest literary treasures of the ducal palace in 
Venice; the Hon. John Bigelow takes us on “A Visit 
to the Republie ot San Marino,” which he says is the 
smallest republic in the world; “ Washington as a Bur- 
gher,” by William F. Crane is timely from the fact of 
the birthday ot Washington occuring this monta, the paper 
on “Hector Berlioz,” by Emily Royall is also welcome 
to those who have read the recently published lite of 
this composer; for artists, we commend “A Symposium 
of Wood Engravers;” A. A. Hayes, Jr., de,ects the 
mining regions of Colorado in “Grub States and Mil 
lions;” besides these, there are two continuing novels, 
two stories, and two poems. 


Art Amateur for February has a sketch of the life of 
Mr. C. C. Coleman and an engraving of one of his 
decorative panels that was exhibited at the Paris salon 
of 1878, Montezuma’s “ Note Book” does not grow less 
interesting each month. Mr. W. H. Rideing describes the 
“ Artists in San Francisco.” The different departments 
of Furniture and Decoration, Bric-A-Brac, Ceramics, 
and The Art Gallery are well sustained; Mr. Caryl 
Florio is rendering his musical Amateur useful and enter. 
taining. 

The January Scnotar's Companjon has been ready for 
notice for some time. No one who reads this publication 
can fail to see it progress in furnishing govd, healthy 
reading for boys and girls, and without being dry and 
uninteresting its contents are instructive. Every teacher 
who has not yet seen this beautiful little paper should 
sendjat once for a copy. 
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Epvoation.—The best educatioa that one can obtain is 
the education which experience gives, In passing through 
hfe, learn everything you can, It will all come into pley. 
Do not be frightened away from any one pursuit. If you 
cannot have anything more of an education than a smatter- 
ing, it is*better than nothing. Even a slight knowledge 
of the arts, sciences, languages, opens up a whole world of 
thought. A little systematic thought—one hour, oreven 
half-an-hour, a-day, devoted to the acquisition ot knowl- 
edge—and a man may become learned before he dies 
Learn thoroughly what you learn, be it ever so little, ard 

of it with confidence, A few clearly de- 





msy 
edited leas ho wart a whole library of uncertain | 


knowledge. 


FOR THE HOME. 
An Old Hindoo Story. 


Long time ago Brahma-datta was king in Benares,in the 
cand of Kasi. And after a time the Bodhisatwa was born of 
his chief queen. When he could run alone, another son was 
born to the King, whom they called the Moon Prince. And 
when hecould run alone the mother of the Bodhisatwa died, 
and the King appointed another lady to be chief queen. She 
became very near and dear to the King, and in due course she 
had a son, whom they called the Sun Prince. When the King 
saw his son ho said in his delight “ My love, for this son I 
will give you whatever you ask!” But the Queen postponed 
her choice to some more suitable time, and so kept the gift in 
reserve. 
King, “ Your Majesty, on the day my son was born, offered me 
anything I would ask. Give me the kingdom for my son j” 

“My twe sons,” said the King, “are glorious as pillars of 
fire. Icannot give your son the kingdom.” And he refused 
her. But when he found her beseeching him again and again, 
he thought, “This woman may devise some mischief against 
the boys.” And sending for his sons, he said to them, “ My 
children, when the Sun Prince was born 1 pledged myself to 
grant a boon ; and now his mother is demanding the kingdom 
for him. Iam not willing to grant this; but womankind is 
cruel—she may plot some evil against you. Do you retire into 
the forest, and when { am dead, rule over this city, our family's 
| hereditary right.” Thus weeping, and lamenting and kissing 
their foreheads, he dismissed them. 

Now the Sun Prince himself was playing in the palace yard, 
and saw them descending from the palace after taking leave of 
the King, and perceiving how the matter stood. he said to 
himself, “I too will go with my brothers,” and went away 
with them. 

They entered the Himalaya Mountains, and the Bodhisatwa, 
leaving the path, sat down at the foot of a tree, and said to 
the Sun Prince, “ Dear Sun, go to yonder pond, and first bathe 
anddrink yourself, and then bring us too some water in the 
leaves of the lotus plant.” 

Now that tank had been grauted to a water-sprite by Wessa- 
wana (the king of the bad fairies), Wessawana saying to him, 
* All those who go down into this pond, save only those who 
understand divinity, are your prey; but you have no ‘power 
over those whodo not enter the water.” Thenceforward the 
genius asked all those who went down into the water what 
were the divine beings, and devoured those who did not 
know. 

Now the Sun Prince went to the tank, and without hesita- 
tion descended into the water. And the evil genius seized him, 
and asked him, “‘ Do you know what beings are divine ?” 

“The gods,” said he, “are the Sun and the Moon.” 

“You don't know divinity !" was the reply; and dragging 
him down, he put him in his cave. 

The Bodhisatwa, finding that the Sun Prince delayed, sent 
the Moon Prince. The evil genius seized him, and asked him, 
“Do you know what beings are divine?” 

“Certainly I do! The divine being is the far-spreading 
sky.” answered he. 

« You don’t know divinity,” said the genius ; and seizing on 
him too, put him in the same place. And when he, too, was 
delayed, the Bodhisatwa thinking some accident must have 
happened, went there himself. Seeing the mark of both their 














pond must be haunted by a demon, and took his stand with 
girded sword and bow iv hand. The water-sprite, seeing that 
the Bodhisatwa did not enter the water,took the form of a 
woodman, and said to him, “ Well, my man, you seem tired 
with your journey. Why don’t you get into the pond, and 
bathe, and quench your thirst, and then go on merrily eating 
the edible stalks of the water-lillles ?” 

When the Bodhisatwa saw him, he knew “this must be the 
demon,” and he called out‘‘It is you who have seized my 
brothers !” 

“ Certainly, it is I!” 

“ What for?” 

“ T have been granted all who go down into the pond.” 

** What, all!” 

“ All, save only those who know theology.” 

“ And w, then, theology any good to you ?” 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“ Well, if so, I will teach you divinity.” 


s.” 


“I would tell you who they are,” said the Bodhisatwa, “ but 
I am all unclean.” 

Then the demon bathed the Bodhisatwa, and gave him food, 
and brought him water, and decked him with flowers, and an- 
nointed him with perfumes, and spread a seat for him ip a 
beautiful bower The Bodhisatws seated himself with the ce- 





hear who it is that have the real attributes of gods,” he utter- 
‘ edthis stanza :— 


And when herson had grown up, she said to the | 


footsteps, as they had gone down, he was convinced that the 


“Speak, then, and I shall hear who have the nature of 


mon at his feet and saying “ Give ear, then, sttentively, and | 


| “Pure men, and modest, kind, and upright men, 

These are the so-called divine beings in the world.” 
| The genius when he had heard the discourse, was c nvert 
ed and said, “Oh, Pundit, I have received peace throuzh you! 
I will give you one of your brothers; which shall I bring ?” 

“Bring the younger.” * 2 

“ Pundit, you know all theology, but you do not act up tf 
it.” 

“ Why 80 » aad 

“ Because in passing over the elder, and telling me to 
bring the other, you do not pay the honor due to seniority.” 

“ TI both know theology, O demon, and walk according to it. 
It is on his account that we came to this forest. For him his 
| mother begged of our father the kingdom, and our father, un- 
willing to grant the boon, permitted us for our own safety this 
lite in the forest. That lad came here all the way with us 
Should I now say , ‘ A demon has aaten him in the wilderness,’ 
who would believe it? Therefore it is I, fearing reproach, 
tell vou to bring him.” 

“You speak weil, teacher, most well! You not only know 
theology, but walk according to it,” said the water-sprite, honor- 
ing the Bodhisatwa with believing heart; and he brought his 
two brothers and gave th>m over to him. Then the Bodhisat- 
wa said to him, “ Friend, it is by the evil you have done in a 
former birth that you are born as a demon, feeding on the 
flesh and blood of others. Yet now you still sin. This your 
sin will prevent your being saved from he!l. Henceforth 
therefore, put away sin, and do guod.” And he succeeded in 
subduing him. After converting the demon, he continued to 
dwell in that very spot, under his protection, until, one day, 
when observing the stars, he found out that his father had 
| died. Then, taking the water-sprite with him, he returned to 
| Benares and assumed the sovereignty, and eppointed the 
Moon Prince heir-apparent, and the Sun Prince Commander of 
the Forces. And for the sprite he had a residence prepared in 
a pleasant spot, and made arrangements so that he should get 
the best flowers and food supplied to him. And ruling the 
kingdom in righte< , he p d away according to his 
deeds. 
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A Evrorean paper gives extracts from the journals of 
a teacher in Suabia, whose leading idea of educaiion seems 
to have been flogging, in an infinite variety of forms. His 
school must have been as uncomfortable a place as a pri- 
son of the Inquisition. He sims up the various floggings 
inflicted, with a sewse of self approval, as a direct proof of 
efficiency as a teacher. The following is the horrible list 
for fifty-one years: “911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 
209,000 imprisonments, 136,000 tips wt: th» ruler,10,200 
boxes on the ear, 22,600 tasks by heart, 7 0! oys stand- 
ing on peas, 600 kneeling on sharp pieces of wood, 5,000 
wearing the fools cap, 1,700 holding a rod.” 


Croice or Worps.—When you doubt between two 
words, choose the plainest, the commonest, the most idioe 
matic. Eschew the fine words as you would rouge; love 
simple ones as you would native roses on your cheeks. 
Act as you might be disposed to do on your estate; em- 
ploy such words as have the largest families, keeping clear 
of foundlings and of those which nobody can tell [whence 
they come, unless he happens to be a scholar.—Trevcn. 





Tue oranges and lemons received into the port of New 
York last year reach a total money value of over $2,800- 
| 000, gn which was paid the Government a duty of more 
| than $560,000. The extent of the traffic may be imagined 
from the fact that the number of oranges imported im eazes 
last year was nearly one hundred and seventy millions, 
and the number of lemons in boxes two hundred and eigh- 
teen millions. Out of the case oranges imported last year, 
more than sixty millions perished on the voyage—a loss of 
thirty-six per cent., while in lemons the loss by decay 
reached twenty per cent. 

Tue Ossecr or Stupy.—The great business of the teach- 
er isto discipline the mind to study; for without study 
there can be no education. The teacher's duty then is not 
to stuff the mind, as it were, butte Iraw out the faculties 
—to teach the pupil how tothink. The knowledge gained 
by the student is to be properly classified, and the teacher 
is to assist in this. That teacher who cucceeds in makin 
thinkers of his pupils, is the successful teaeher, althoug 
his work may not be appreciated. The great t then of 
study is to train the powers ot the mind to logieal and 
syster.atic thinking. We need thinkers just now, and the 
supply does not equal the demand. 





Schools in Japan. 


What do you think the Japanese children do at school? 
Well, in the first place, the boys and girls de not have pretty 
| desks and seats iu the school-room; they sit on the floor in a 
circle around their teacher, who has a smal! stand in front of 
him on which he places his book. The scholars learn tle al. 
' phabet, only they call it “ Irova; ” and they do not make Ict- 
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ters, but signs, of which there are 48. Is not that harder than 
learning twenty-six letters as American scholars do? The 
children have to commit to memory verses like this: 

“ Color and odor alike pass away. 

In our world nothing is permanent. 

The present day has disappeared in the profound abyss of 

nothingness, 

It was but the pale image uf a dream; it causes us not the 

least regret.” 

What do you think of that?) They make the Irova with a 
brush and ink—not with a slate and pencil. When they do 
‘this well they are promoted to a higher grade where they make 
sentences—with their brushes. This must be the reason that 
so much drawing and painting is done by the Japanese, for 
they become so used to the brush at school that they easily 
-copy pictures, or make original drawings. 

Tho girls are taught to write ina simplo way called the 
“Hirikani;” this the boys learn, and also the “ Katakana,” 
@ more complicated system. So you see that the boys can 
read what the girls write but the girls do not know what the 
boys write. Is not that queer? Every one learns to write 
because the only way to get their prayers to the gods, is by 
throwing at them bits of chewed papers, on which the pray- 
ers have been written. The idols, some of monstrous size, can 
be seen covered with countless bits of paper pellets. The 
schools at Yeddo are very popular with the higher class ot 
Japanese, who send their children to receive a classical educa- 
tion; others s‘udy to become engineers, accountants, inter- 
preters, and other various professions.— Scholar’s Companion. 


‘—=eom? 


Witches. 


By UNCLE PAaILip. 

Many a bur uses the word “ witch” without a knowledge of 
the tremendous power it once exerted in the world. Supersti- 
tion was the rule once; clear common sense the exception. 
Science has dispelled the darkness that prevailed in mary 
parts of the world, especially in our own land. We can hardly 
feel grateful enough to those who have pushed forward the 
progress of science, 

The middle ages were the haunt of mysticism and magic; 
there was no story too wonderful to be believed. It was be- 
lioved that storms, thunder and lightning were produced by 
demons ; that the devil (called Lucifer) bestowed on sorcerers 
and wizards and witches the power to destroy the crops by 
rain, hail and lightning (to werd off these bells were placed in 
church towers and consecrated), of casting destroying influ- 
ences by simply looking at a person— (casting the evil eye)— 
of passing through the air mounted on broom-sticks, etc., ete. 

In the fifteenth century great persecutions of witches took 
place. 400 years ago the Pope appointed two professors of 
theology to be prime inquisitors, with unlimited power over 
hfe and death. These men were named Henry Institor and 
Jacob Springer. When they, or their agents, came to a town 
they nailed up a proclamation, ordering every one, under dread- 
ful threats, to give what information he possessed concerning 
witches, 

No age was exempt; children were accused and burned at 
the stake, as well a8 men and women. Millions were destroyed. 
It is said that in certain sections in France and Germany all 
the women were burned; and finally, the governments were 
obliged to interfere to prevent the extermination of their sub- 
jects. 

The books of this period consisted of legends of the Saints 
and stories about the devil. There were imps, giants, elves, 
fiends, dragons, were—wolves and many others described as of 
real existence. 

The trial of one accused of witchcraft was sure to be fol- 
lowed by his death; even before his trial he was put on the 
vack (a sort of machine to pull his limbs out of jot, causing 
intense pain), so as to make him confess. Sometimes they 
were put in a bag and thrown into the water; if they floated 
they were pronounced witches, and stones were quickly 
heaped on them; if they sank they were considered innocent 
but in many cases were not drawn out soon enough to save 
life. 

About 200 years ago a great excitement arose in Salem, 
Maas., and twenty persons were put to death. Noone now 
believes that there was a particle of witchcraft, but that a 
great delusion had taken possession of the minds of the people 
Cotton Mather, a leading minister in Boston, believed in it, 
and thus it was helped on. But people’s eyes got opened then, 
and for all future time in America. Whoever thinks there are 
such things as witches is simply deluded.—Scholar’s Companion 


The Mosquito 


Every body has heard the musquito sing,and has also felt the 
keen pain of her bite, for the male musquito is quiet and harm. 
leas. Whoage they comes from and how they come always seems 
somewhat mysterious. Let us describe what we have dis- 
covered. Remember first that the musquito is an insect, and 

t hat most insects pass through three stages—the larva, the pu 





pa, and the imago or complete form. The butterfly » a good 
example ; the egg is laid, hatching into a larva (caterpillar), 
which passes into the pupa (chrysalis) state, from which it em- 
erges a splendid creature with wings, the imago as the ento- 
mologists or insect-students call it. 

Let us begin with one mosquito who determines to raise a 
amily. She deposits her eggs on the water, gluing them close 
together, and putting generally about 300 in a neat pile. This 
floats as nicely as a canoe, and if you push it down into the 
water it rises quickly to the surface agaia, and keeps right 
side up. By-and-bye the warmth of the sun and the moisture 
of the water hatches them, and there are three hundred larva 
or, as the boys call them, wigglers. 

Once at the bottom. they begin to get a living by feeding on 
the deraying vegetable matter that abounds. And much as the 
musquito is condemned, it ia said that this work is exceedingly 
beneficial, aud saves many a life. Like the house—fly, the mus- 
quito 18 a scavenger or eater of refuse. The malaria is a disease 
caused by the decay of vegetable matter not destroyed by the 
musquito ; so you see if there were only more of them there 
would be no malaria. 

But the larva does not stay long at the bottom, not more 
than three or four weeks; after a busy time as a wiggler it 
goes into the pupa state and lies still in the mud; then it 
throws off one of his skins, and thus improves his looks con- 
siderably. As the time has arrived for him to be a cLrysalis, 
he rises to the surface, anc his skin or shell bursts open, and 
in it the musquito floats around as nimbly as can be; it is his 
boat or raft. ‘The sun shines on him and dmes him; his wings 
grow out, and pretty soon he svars into the air ready tor bus- 
iness. The male musquito goes into some shady place, under 
the grass or branches, and stings nobody. You can tell them 
by their long feathery antennae. 

The female musquito has five sharp organs in her bill or 
beak. First, she thrust in a sharp and keen lance; on either 
side of this are two fine saws, and their backs are against the 
lance; with these she enlarges the aperture made by the lance 
so she can put in her trunk for sucking up the blood that will 
be found. It is the sawing process that hurts so, and makes 
one strike at the insect even in his sleep. 

It is curious that the musquito is also troubled by other 1n- 
sects, In the beuk little worms sre found, ard perhaps they 
worry the musquito as much as she does us. 

The 300 eggs become 300 wigglers, ard these become mus— 
quitoes, and the females of these lay 300 eggs, and so it does 
not take long to raise a pretty large crop. When spring comes 
look around and see that no barrels half filled with water are 
allowed to stand near the house; in fact, destroy all damp 
places where vegetable matter abounds; it will prevent a great 
deal of annoyance.—Scholar’s Companion. 

Summer Butter. 


A few years ago no farmer expected to make good but- 
ter in hot weather, but now by the use of improved me 
thods, in setting milk, and of Wells, Richardson & Co's 
Perfected Butter Color to keep up the standard color, the 
bad effects of hot weather are overcome. 


Mrs. Partington says 





Don’t take any of the quack rostrums, as they are regimen- 
tal to the human cistern; but put your trust in Hop Bit- 
ters, which will cure general dilapidation, costive habits 
and all comic diseases. They saved Isaac from a severe 
extract of tripod fever, They are the ne plus unum of 
medicines.— Boston Globe. 
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Books for Teachers. 





A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR $2.06. 


The teacher must study about his profession ; it is not a 
matter of choice, it is a matter of necessity. To aid this, 
we have selected a list of the most valuable books published 
each one has a practical bearing on some phase of school- 
100m work. 


1. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This noted book is without a peer. The principles ot 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaled. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JourNaL sub- 
scriber, or two Institute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


2. How to Teach. $1.50. 


This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is omentely the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal mus:c, etc. It shows 





how each study in each class shonld be taught, beginning 
with the lowest. 1t is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new JournaL subscriber, or two Jnsti- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents for postage, etc, 
Thus it costs vou but twenty-five cents ! 


3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physic. Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 

ressive eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber te 
OURNAL, or two to the Institute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five ceuts! 


4. Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses, 

(2) Cultivation of the Memory. 

(3) On the Use of Words, 

Yn Discipline. 

(5) On Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium tor one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstttute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, ete. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents eavh! 


5. Westluke’s Common School Literature. 50c. 


This volume of 156 pages contains several hundred ex 
tracts, Loth English and American, for instruction and lit- 
erary culuure. It covers the entire field, and is worthy to 
be in the,hands of every teacher. The great attention that 
is being paid to the English language demands that the 
teacher should be posted on the works of our great au- 
thors. We offer this volume for one new subscriber to the 
Journat or Jnstitute and ten cents for postage, etc. Thus 
you get it for ten cents’ 


6. Craig's Question Book, $1.50. 


For description see our advertising; pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JourNaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents ' 


7. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 80c. 


This is one of the finest volumes on this subject ever 
published. There is no point left untouched. How let- 
ters, cards, notes, etc., should be written; the proper use 
of titles, punctuation marks, all are told in this neat and 
beautifully gotten up volume. It is a capital thing to use 
in a school-room; good for teachers and pupils. nt for 
one Journal, one Institute, or two Companton subscribers 
and fifteen cents postage. Thus, it costs you but 1* 
cents, 


8. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and auswers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing fo 
exatrination, but is adapted for use in the school-room 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practica 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JouRNAL 
two to the InstiruTe, four to the Companion, and twenty 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash bu 
twenty-five cents. 


9. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 

This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from th 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JourRNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 


10. Moore's Universal Assistant, $2.50. 

Read the advertisement of this usful work. We send it 
for one Journat, three Instrrute, and five Companion sub- 
scribers, and twenty cents for postage. 


1l. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

For eight new subscribers to the Jovenat; for sixtean 
to the Insrrrure; for thirty-two to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educational labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 

K. L. Ketxoce & Co,, Educational Publishers. 





War suffer such distress from Pil-s and Constipation ? 
Kidney-Wort will cure you. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results, in all forms of impaired vitality, nervoug 


exhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


and"grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





All About Advertising. 

Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular 
periodicals, We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly 
all the book and stationery houses of the 
United States and many other business 
houses, 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and in increasing 
our list. This they can do by mentioning 
this Journat when they purchase articles 
pamed in it. 

The circulation of the Journat is now so 
large and so general throughout the country 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. 

We quote from a letter received from a 
gentlem:n who has advertised a year: “I 
shall contigue to advertise with you; your 
paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—“ We 
find the JournaL a good paper to advertise 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It is a live paper beside.” 





One Box or Six Bottles. 

If you are suffering from a combination 
of liver or kidney diseases and constipation, 
do not fail to use the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort. Itis a dry compound as ea:ily pre- 
paved as a cup of coffee, and in one package 
is as much medicine as can be bought in 
six dollar-bottles of other kinds. 


A French scientist maintains that the 
generally received opinion, that snow of 
itself protects bodies covered with it from 
fro‘t, is erroneous. He says it acts, indeed, 
as a screen, preventing radiation, and gives 
water at 0 degrees C., which filters through 
the g-ound; but below that temperature it 
undergoes, like other bodies, variaticns of 
temperature which may be transmitted. If, 
however, straw or similar substances had 
been laid on the ground before the snow 
fell, there would be a greater probability 
that organic bodies in the earth would re- 
main uninjured by subsequent frosts. 





Two Organs. 

Regulate first the stomach, second the 
liver ; especislly the first, so as to perform 
their functions perfectly and you will re- 
move at least nineteen twentieths of all the 
ills that mankind is heir to, in this or any 
other climate. Hop Bitters is the only | 
thing that will give perfectly healthy nat- | 
ural action to these two organs.—Maine 
Farmer. 


AGENTS WANTED ro seu. 
50 Full Page] ABBOTT'S ‘se 
ENGRAVINGS 


ILLUSTRATED 
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New Testament, 


Vith Explanatory Netes 
This work, besides containing the text of the New 

TESTAMENT, with copious Notes, contains also a variety | 

of valuable matter useful to the Bible student. No work | 

sells better. Our Agents, everywhere succeed. Terms 

to Agents have never been surpassed on a popular work 

Outfit, $1.00, Send at once for this, and Begin the can 

vass, or address for circulars. 

H, 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 

NEw YORK AND CLNCINNATR 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Sreet, Philadelphia : 27% Fulton Strect (cor. Til 
lery,) Brooklyn ; 110 Balti e Street, Balti e. 
Dye or Clean af styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 




















MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE CoucH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & Téc A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 
AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 

Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam a trial. 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as much as the %c 
bottle. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


f That Acts at the Same Time on 


4 THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great Organs are natural cleans- 
ora of thee oreceen, Ifthey work well, heaith 
wi 


be perfect: if they become c 
Ul diseases are ours to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 


or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
lo because the blood is poisoned 
— umors that should have been 
expelled baturally. 


will restore the healthy action and all there 
destroying evils will Ye banished ; 
m cod you will live but to euffcr. 


ordered urine ? 
Krpyer-Wort will cure you. Try a pack” 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
‘our Druggist has it, or will get it Jor 
m.. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(WM! send post paid.) 
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Is an absolute and irresistable cure for 


DRUNK- 


ponneen, Jatem ce and the use of Opium, To 
bacco, Narcotics, and Stimulants, cepeving ol 
taste, desire and habit of using any of them, ren 
dering the taste or desire forany of them perfectly! 
odious and di. ng. 


sgusti Giving every one perfect 
nd irresistable control of the 
their friends. 


of them 


Hop Bitters Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Sole 


Heo uch Cure destroys al! pain, } ne 
the ep Oe quiets the nerves, produces beak and 
never fails to cure. 

The Hep Pad forStomach, Liverand Kidneys, 


is superior toall others. Cures by rption 
Sit is perfect—ask druggists. 








Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
cemed er yea. received 


and retverned by ex-. 


ocean. 
The timel { a %c bottle . ‘ . 
an Acme tee 2g 1 Foreign Notes, is an interesting Department, 


;@8 as it contains the latest garden notes from 
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| Monthly. Each number contains a handsome 
Colored Plate, 32 pages of reading matter, and 
many fine Wood Cuts. It has several Depart- 
ments. 

Editorial, containing articles on leading 
Horticultural subjects, with fine illustrations 

Correspondence, each number has interest- 
ing communications from every section of the 
country, while from time to time we are fuvor- 
ed with valuable contributions from over the 





foreign journals. 


Pleasant G ssip, 


in this section practical 


| answers are given to questions that daily arise 


in plant and garden culture, culture, and much 
information is umparted in a plain and pleasant 
way. 


tive and fuliy illustrated. 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies $5.00. 








a beautifu’ work of 


A beautiful Horticultural Magazine, published One Hundred Pages, 
| One Colored Flower Plate, 


and Five Hundred Illustrations, 
with Descriptions of the best Flowers and Veg- 
| etables, with prices of seeds, and how to grow 
|them. All fora Five Cent Stamp, In En- 
glish or German. 


VICK’S 


‘FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


Our Young People, is entertaining, intruc— | and many hundred engravings, 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


GARDEN, 


One Hundred and Seventy-five 


Pages Six Colored Plates, 


For 50 cents 
‘in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cluth. In 

German or English. 
2 








Dr. M.W.C 





ASE’S CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALS\NT 


FOR CATARRH, ASTHMA, 





Address, 


| Dr. M. W.CAS3E, ‘> 
O33 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


it with 
tis 


It does not re- 
quire ten min- 
ules to demonstrate the 
value of Carbolate 
of Tar, the most heal- 
ing remediul agent known t 
Balsams and cordials 

of @e most healing and soothing 
—— 
ne Tree Tar, that the mere 
breathing converts them into a dense 
amoke or vapor. 
Fright to the diseased parts. 
simply whaling or breathing it, and you feel its healing power 
at once. 
where, and highly commended by thousands, who have used 
—- matisfaction. 






CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS & 
| DEAFNESS. 
Circulars , Etc.,| | 
Sent Free. 






are so combined with 





This is inhaled—taken 
Neo heat, no hot water, 


This treatment is endorsed by physicians every- 


FULL TREATMENT sect. 
tion always guaranteed. 
When writing for cirenlar. name this paper 





LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 








PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING colt 
CORSETS, & 


» 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 











928 Broadway, New York. 


Branch Office : 3 andj32 Winter St., Boston, Mase. 

y patrons everywhere will recognize the above cuts 
with pleasure. 7¢ Muze. GriswoLp Corser has be 
come the favorite of the age, on account of its healthful- 
ness, elegance, durability, and eas ustment to suit 


any form. ese corsets received the highest award ax 
Centennial Exbibition; also at the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanics son, and wherever exhibited. 


ation, 

Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent em jloyment with 
ood salary obtained by addressing the Genera! Office, 
ew York. Any information cheertully rendered. Or- 

ders by mail promptly filled. Remit by Post-office order 

or Registered Letter. Not responsible for monty sent in 
letters. Mention paper. Mme. Griswold, 98 Broad- 
way, New York. Price, from $1.50 upwards. 


nage 


Best Krown. Estas! 










[AX 
uci 
SHED,1824 


» 
LAGE, ae, | 





| CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


“MADAME GRISWOLD’S| 


Manufacturer of and Deale> in 


Human Hair Goods, 


£22 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 


NEW YORK, 
Has constantly on hand and ready tur use a large and 
complete assortment of INVISIKLE FRONTS for young 


and old, made of material curled hairs, wlich instantly 
rove the appearance. 


and Fripon Pompadour, the Perfection, and all other 


im 
| Tne t oquet and the Coquet Pompadour, the Fripon 


fashionable styles. All a! prices suited to the time. + 
fall assortment of Hair Switches of the Hnest quality, 
Gray Hair a speciality. Hair taken in exchange 

Combings made up by a new and in proved process, 

A tull assortment of invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
Hair Pins. A complete assortment of Improved and 
Beautitying Cosmetics constantly on hand. BOBARE'S 
AUKEGLINE. or GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 

We wish to cail special attention to Dr. Nelanton'’s 
(the renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 


LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 


to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BAL®, 

the only reliable preparation known to science that will 
restore and pavigorete the growth of hair on bald head 
Also the DOU BLE and ROYAL EXTRACT OF ELEXIR 
DENTIFRI approved hy the Faculty of Paris and 
Turin. The celebrated ROYAL PRINCESS COLOGNE 
constantly on hand. 


Mr. Charles Wittinguer is the only person to prepare 


' these articles acecording to tke original prescription ot 


Dr. Nelanton, of Paris. 








IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the aale of them, and realize 8 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long Bst of chronic disorders Any intelligent per- 


| sen can understand the uve of the Apparatus by referring 


; 


to the manual! of instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp tor torty p 
Descriptive Pamphiet, prices, etc. 
Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 
( Successors) % BROADWAY, NEW YfORK. 


$5 to S20 i Garct Sisson 8Go., Portland, Maine ~ 
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NEW YORK SC 


HOOL JOURNAL, 








PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

$5 and 87 Park Place, New York. 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunston & Scribner’s New Manual of 

‘enmanship. 
Paysens’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Industrial I Drawing Series. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 

IMARY DRAWING CARDS. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO Books, 
GUIDE To CaRDs, 
Di ore’s Graded Spelling Blan 
Hem mentary, Retail Price. 5 cts Nos. 1 Pw 8, 10 cte.: 
McVicar’s National Spelling Blan nk 
American, Retail Price, 5 cts. 1, 2 & 3, 10 cts, 
‘The National Comp jitio . An Flemen- 
and Practica es of ns in — 
tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Reta’ 
rice, 15 cents 


Greene’ 8 Graded Grammar B Blanks. 

Deacriptive Catalo; re ree ith 1 Rates of Introduction 
turn on applicatio: Corresp 
FROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 

BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Creenleaf's Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Gilbert’s Speliers, 

?arker’s Exercises in English Com- 

position, Etc. 

We have now ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
waf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
ited by Prof. WeLus of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
gy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 


jlarge number of Colleges and Universities. 
Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACA, 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., New York 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUABTO i no” Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
rar 
UNIVE _ end Ck CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


brary 8 fi 
Ic IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 


ACADEMIC T 
alfroan. $1.85. 
corte aewe 4 DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alf 
SCHOOL, GELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. Heit roa 
PRIBABY, AY DICTIONARY. Tilustrated. i6mo. Halt 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cee. oe 
roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


y special aids to students, in addition toa very 
full pronouncing and defining bee a A make ~— 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished educ: 


Dictionaries ot oar me 
3 PINCOTT , Publishers. 
PAN 7i7 Marke > ; Philadel phia. 


(THE “NORMAL TEACHER” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


NORMAL PRINCIPLES, 


The most corer Methods of Instruction, Vigorous 
Peteriah, ‘Practical Hints and 


The Normal Teacher ; 

$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 
The only educational periodical in the world devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 
mE om, in that it gives those principles of teach- 
a hich can be made to work in every school, and b: 

ch the labor < =e teacher is madea pleasant, inste: 

of an irksome ta: 


The Nerwel Question Book ; 
eee tl 





ag r-ori 
REMSZN and HAFFEL- 


CHINGER: Racine ans 


Prof. LARBERTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES 

afutiines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tabies, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 , oblong 4to, cloth, , $3.00 

Wipestent Questions, cally Arranged and Di. 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Histerical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive peri: from the Dawn 
of pat Aad Present Day. 1 oblong quar- 
to, o 

Biscerical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and all 
-vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

w For terms and other information, s/@w~ss the 


nobliebers. 


conas. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pubhshers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy......$2.25 each. 
GREEK---Homer’s Iliad, Gospel St. John, aud 
Xenophen’s Amabasis.... ....,...... $2.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interliuears free, Send for terms 
aud eirculars. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO\.2 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 











15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 








FREENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature. | pe og ™ 





APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





ee $50 The five books sent ©/ Book 
Corimon School... 1.60 | teachers for examination 
Counting Honse...... 3.00 | for $3.50, or any one book 


Lectures, $1.00. Key 2.00 | for half price, bat only in 
“eae to requests accompanied by the money. 
terms for introduction write to 


Ww. s. ¢ J. GILBERT, Pubhsher, St. Louis, Mo 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


BY M. M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin, University of Missouri. 
SECOND EDITION, 
The present enlarged edition has been brought out to 
@ very considerable extent from the influence of teach, 


ere and scholars in various parts of the country. 


* A volume that no professor of Latin can afford to do 
without, whatever may be his favorite mode of pronun - 
ciation.”—American Journal of Education, 8t. Louis. 


“Careful and learned research."—Daily Advertiser, 
oston. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR; 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
N7W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
1% Hawley Street, Boston. 





B 





Cc i aoe four ee y vaeeenrs and answers 

n the 00) ‘anged in a system- 
atic and philosophical order. The Questions are such as 
to bring out the most difficult = ints on each subject and 
the Answers taken from the t authorities, with the 





THE MARVEL 





THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


OF THE AGE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 
The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 


ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 


tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
‘sale, and have disgusted many with the process; 
trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 


to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
Among those who are using the Hek 


tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TELEGRAPH CO. 


WESTERN UNION 
co. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


genuine one only. 


Buy the 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Boston. 
155 MUNROE BST., Chicago. 


2 ao {148 SOUTH teh a7. 


HILA. 
T 2nd ST., Po Ohie. 





FOR EUROPE tHe HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursicn, Summer Summer and Fall of 1880. 





name of the author, the pege and a ph from which 
each answer is taken. th an , containing 
outlines of Infinitives. Partici es os adie, cont Gram- 
mar, Percentage in LL yy Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Map "A Beale of Criticism, A Pro-. 
gramp eof Studies = feottations. Rules to be Observ- ' 
During Examination ond. Hints and Suggestions oa 
the the Preperat tion of MSS. Topic List for the Stud 

etc. By far the rept To ty and valuable 
work a he kind ever issued from the press. Price, 


The Country Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 


By G. DaLias LIND. 


We have _ no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
would make the most success of his school, must have 


this 

Weare acquainted with allthe teacher's works pub- | 
lished in both Europe and America, and we Cy oof 
say Lal this is the most practicai w Aad for the 
that bas ever been issued from the press. The 
book =f meeting with a great sale. Price, $1.25. 


SOMETHING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 
TIVE AND INTERESTING. WAKE 
YOUR DULY, GRAMMAR CLASS BY 
USING THE 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains torty-eight blank pages ruled 
and arranged for written parsing lessons, and several 
pages reading matter, consisting of regremmes and 
models for parsing every part of ee , and for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules for disti nguishing the differ- 
ent parts of ou in difficult cases,an explanation of 
the constructions of Infinitive and Participles and the 
Relative Pronoun. ce, 20 Cen 

the COMMON | 


(In Press. WORMAL OUTLINES 4 
SCHOOL BRANCH! 
ned as an aid to teachers oan pu no = the 
method of — and studying by topics. DaL- 
Las Linp. Price 
Agents wanted. Bend for terms. 
J. IHERRILL, Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 


Enero’ Anthem Book. 


By L. O. Emerson. Price $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 
It is a pleasure to look Prous this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pl with the general ‘peau- 
of the music, and the great variety. There are more 
than $0 Anthemis, Motets, Sentences, etc., including oa | 
Aste Doxology and some fine new Hymn Anthems. 
Also 18 Responses and Chants. Music for Christmas, 
Easter and all other special occasions is provided. 








THE SLEEPING QUEEN (8) cts.) Fine Operetta 





HAVE YOU SEEN 


*“Whhite Robes,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? It is a grand good 
and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it “ takes” so well 
that the publishers are iorced to issue edition after 
ootien to keep pace with the demand. To state it 
t 


y, 


WHITE ROBES 


has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab 

bath School Music, and the fact is due to its purity 

ty} and originallt +4 

d 80 cts. in stamps for a sample copy. $8 per doz. 
5 cts.) by J. 


Temperance Jewels. ENNEY, should be 


used by all Temperance and Reform clubs, 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 











R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 





oa oe 





a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfi 
"ree Address, Hatuett & Co.,Portland, Maine 





$7 ae 4B pas A , hguate eeniveniins Ot on Fire 


Outfit Free, Ad 
Mainee 


dress, ~ io. ©. VICKERY, A 


——— Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BrLerum, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITaLy, SWITZER 

D, FRANOR, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 

a Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited. including Berlin, Dresden Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
, other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur- 
esque scenery of all the conntries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 


High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, etc. 


accommodations, fees, etc. 
For prices, explanatory p 





All tours include jirst-class travel, hote 


phlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


8 “A Summer 


© rmer excursion. ee, $2, post-paid. 


aunt,”’—A book of 646 pages, with 82 illustrations, gives a most interesting account o 





RQNAXS ASK FOR 





TEEL PEN 
WEXNORKOPECE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


All DEALERg 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 














For Fine Writing, No. |, 303, 24 Ladies, | 70, 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 


Falcon, 873, 903. 


Other Styles to suit alt hands, 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


‘TOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole anid, 





feelings, matter dropping into the 





Go ay 
Baas TREATMENT | Soto 


to : > returned HC satisfactory. and 


J, PRICE MILLER, | M.D. 


an, 
State your symptoms plainly, and your 
case will have immediate and careful attention, 
with able and careful assistants, 


If neglected, > 
into quick consumption, 

nary treatments will not cure it. 

effects are nervous weakness, 

earing, and 

voice, weak eyes, dizziness, faint 


Send for Circular and Terms. 


HOME MEDICINE CoO.,* “°° 


may rapidly 







TEAL ASTHMA. death, For 


CONSUMPTION .‘* HAYFEVER 


valand al diseaas otha passages #2 aoet rine waar thes er 


~zz-INHALENE 


resins trate 


I 
Ru My AL  Breain thing py. singly 
my, 
ins diecaspa cavities rot tr 
pe one me Tans where it acts 


health ving power } Felt ai 
permanently cured 






money refunded. 

Pape wiclan 
harge, 

Y Address et letters to 
TH & ARCH STS., 


Name this 


Philadelinhia. Pa. 





WANTED 


10,000 Agents for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLOC KS 
for involution or evolution of numbers to any 

by the inventor of four oe meth- 
ill’s of ag 8 Two > § sucoe ssfu) 
© REVERSIBLE the best. Sells at sight. 
The wise oueue of infringements. Send registered 
one, dollar for sample 

PATENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 


To JOHN B, DAVIS Par. Norman ScHooL, 
Imtanp P, O, OnT0, 





AGENTS WANTED--875 to $150 Per Month 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


Full of "Keun He INFORMA tipe. 
Te Young terkeepe 
~ ae het s FRIEND 


oa book ws mere practical pay ei be 
—Christian Moy y bones 


Ni FEDED,"< ‘ts ev ae any jhome B Y Bich and 24 


Young a 
Fine Paper, Cleat Type Re Beastial Bindi Splendid N- 
lustra‘ions: Nearly i 6b0 Pa Low “Prices. Sells 


‘Address J. C. McCURDY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$77 be a Lory By By Sy hg tt to Agents. 








